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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, Ig1 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign counties in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage tree. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order Other remittances at send- 
ers risk, Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date prinied on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy cf Vogue shoud immediately notify the Heaa O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 


any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
wil confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

—. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

ritain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Vii is regularly on sale by every first- 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 

Bal.imore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 8, Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago,MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas, Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M, Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nasnville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T H Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Geo. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co,, 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadeiphia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut, 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co ,96 sth Ave, 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K, F. Megerle, 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C, Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bidg 
Toledo, J. Huntley 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A, Easton 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Chevy Chase French and English Boarding 

and Day School for Young Ladies. — Halt an 
hour from Washington, D, C., by electric cars, 
French the Language of the house, Re-opens Octo- 
ber 1, 18y6. Address Mile Léa Bouligny, P.O. 
Station E., Washington, D, C. 








DIED 


Cammann.—At Merrick, L. I., on Thu., 6 
Aug , Robert Fulton, son of Hermann H, and Ella 
C. Cammann, 

Divonne.—At Deauville, France, on Tue., 4 
Aug., Paul, youngest son of Comte and Comtesse 
Divonne, née *lorence Audenreid. 

Jerome.—Iin Montana, 5 Aug., John Vanderbilt, 
son of Emma V, and the late Thomas Atwater 
Jerome. 

Ogden.—At Swampscott, Mass., on 4 Aug., Jo- 
seph Ogden. 

Lorillard.—At Westchester, N. Y., on Sat., 1 
Aug., Frances Augusta, wife of Jacob Loriilard and 
daughter of the late C. F. Uhlhorn. 

Lawrence.—At Flushing, L. I., on Sun., 2 
Aug., Ella C., wife of Samuel Lawrence and daugh- 
ter of the late John W. Waterbury 

Livingston.—At Morristown, N. J., on Fri., 7 
Aug., Anna Hake, widow of Peter W. Livingston 
and daughter cf the late Gerard de Peyster. 

Riker. —At Seavright. N. J., Richard, son of the 
late John H. Riker, on Sun., 2 Aug. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Elizabeth Screven to Mr. Ernest Lorillard. 
Miss Screven is the daughter of Mr, John H. 
Screven, granddaughter of Mrs. Henry Van Rens- 
selaer and niece of Mrs. Frances Delafield. Mr. 
Lorillard is the son of Mr. Jacob Lorillard, of All 
Breeze. Westchester, N. Y. 

Miss Elizabeth C, Smith to Mr. Peter Hauck, Jr. 
Miss Smith is the daughter of U.S. Senator James 
Smith, Jr. 

Miss Marguerite Lanier Winslow to Mr. Arthur 
W. Little. Miss Winslow is the daughter of Mr. 
Edward Winslow, of this city. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 

Taylor-Bishop.—Mr. Moses Taylor and Miss 
Edith Bishop, daughter of Mr. Heber R. Bishop, 
will be married in old Trinity Church, Newport, 
R.I., on Wed. 19 Aug., at 12 o’clork. The maid of 
honor will be Miss Mary Bishop, sister of the bride. 
The bridesmaids wi!l be Miss Sybil Sherman, Miss 
Emily Vanderbilt Sloane, Miss Jennie Tiffany and 
Miss Sloane. 

Whitney-Vanderbilt.—Mr. Henry Payne 
Whitney and Miss Gertrude Vanderbilt, daughter of 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, will be married at the 
Breakers, the residence of the bride’s parents, at 
Newport, R. 1.,0on Tuesday, 25 Aug. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Newport.—The Harbor Féte given on Thu. eve., 
6 Aug , was in every way the most successful which 
has ever been held at Newport. The com. in 
charge of the arrangements was composed of Mr. 
Jonn Jacob Astor, Mr. Prescott Lawrence, Mr. W 
Watts Sherman, Mr, Edwin D. Morgan, Mr. John 
A. Pinard, Mr. Reginald Nooman, Mr. Theodore 
Gibbs, Mr. Hermann Oelrichs, Mr. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Mr. Lorillard Spencer, Mr. William R. 
Hunter, Mr. Frederick W. Vanderbilt, Mr. Daniel 
B. Fearing, Mr. Richard C. Derby, Mr. John Hare 
Powell, Mr. Louis Quentin Jones, Mr. Warren Le- 
land, Jr.. Mr. Theodore A, Havemeyer and Mr. 
Henry A. C. Taylor. 

The guests on the different yachts were: On ex- 
Com. Elbridge T. Gerrv’s Electra, Mr. H. Mortimer 
Brooks, Mr. Lucius R. Wilmerding, Mr. Daniel B. 
Fearing, Mr. Prescott Lawrence, Mr James P. Ker- 
nochan, Mr. J. L.. Kernochan, Mr. Thomas Cushing, 
Mr Stephen Peabody, Mr. William Osgood, Mr. 
William K. Duer, Mr. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mr. Bu- 
chanan Winthrop, Mr. Casimir de Rham, Mr. Wil- 








liam Burden, Mr. 1. Townsend Burden, Count 
Sierstorpff, Mr. Heber R. Bishop, Chief Justice 
Gray, Mr. Leslie Cotton, Mr. William Watts Sher- 
man, Mr. Victor Sorchon, Judge Douglass, Count 
Tredern and Mr. Stephen Chase 

On board Mr. C. E. Pierce's Hermione were Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas B. Aldrich, Mrs. Talbot Aldrich, 
Mr. Charles F. Aldrich and Mr. Joseph Jefferson. 

On Mr. Henry Walters’s Narada were Mr. and 
Mrs. John A, Stewart, Jr., Mr. and Mrs Pembroke 
Jones, Miss Mabel Greene, Miss May L. Keenan 
and Mr. Warren Delano, Jr. 

On Com, E. M. Brown's steam yacht Sylvia 
were Fleet Capt. Chester Griswold, Fleet Surgeon 
Morris }. Asch, Treasurer F, W. J. Hurst, Sec, J. 
V.S. Oddie, Mr. S. Nicholson Kane and Mr. Archi- 
bald Rogers, Regatta Com. 

On Mr. J. Oswald Maxwell's Emerald, Mr. How- 
ard Mitchell, Mr. W. J. Gascoigne, Mr. J. R. Max- 
well, Jr., Mr. E. S Babbitt, Mr. Ward Mossman 
and Mr. J. M. Sawyer 

On Mr. Frederick J Bourne’s Reverie, Mrs. F. G. 
Bourne, Miss Adela Davidson and Mr. Richard Ster- 
ling. 

On Mr. Henry C, Rouse’s Iroquois, Mr. Robert 
L. Satterlee, Mr. J Frederick Tams, Mr. James F. 
Hoyt and Mr. Colgate Hoyt. 

On Mr. James D. Smith’s Viking were Miss Helen 
Smith, Miss Kate Stebbins, Miss Fiorence Stebbins, 
and Mr. H. S. Cummings. 

On Mr. Clarence Postley’s Colonia, Mr. George 
Holt, Mr. Clinton B. Seeley, Mr. Shirling Postley, 
Mr. Deland and Mr. Gelston. 

Dinners were given on nearly all the yachts in 
the bay. Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel gave a 
dinner on the Sultana, at which were present Mrs. H, 
Mortimer Brooks, Miss Brooks, Miss Virginia Fair, 
Miss Elizabeth Bradhurst, Miss Elsie Hoffman, Miss 
Katherine Duer, Mr. Hamiiton Cary, Mr. Brock- 
holst Cutting, Mr. William Cutting, Mr. Center 
Hitchcock and Mr. Edward Buckley. 

The races sailed on Sat., 8 Aug., were won by 
he sloop yacht Queen Mab beating the Wasp by 
2m, 11s. and the schooner yacht Colonia beating 
the Amorite 12 m. 39 s. 

The dances at the Casino have been very crowded. 
On Friday evening there were present Mrs. I. 
Townsend Burden, Miss Evelyn Burden, Mrs, Her- 
mann Oelrichs, Miss Virginia Fair, Mrs, Elbridge 
Gerry, the Misses Gerry, Miss Madeline Goddard, 
Mrs, Clement C. Moore, Mrs. William Post, Miss 
Elsie Hoffman, Mrs. William F, Burden, Miss 
Maude Hall, Miss Elizabeth Davis, Miss Ethel Dav- 
ies, Miss Daisy Pierson, Mrs, Elisha Dyer, Jr.; 
Mrs. John R Drexel, Mrs. C. Albert Stevens, Miss 
Anna Sands, Miss May Van Alen, Miss Edith Blight, 
Mrs. Victor Sorchon, Mrs. William Post, Miss Post, 
Mrs. Egerton Winthrop, Jr.; Mrs. Charles Have- 
mever, Miss Willing, Mrs. Hugh K. Norman, Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, Miss Duval, Mr. Raoul Duval, Miss 
Madeline Goddard, Mr. R. L. Cottenet, Mr Regt- 
nald Ronalds, Mr. George Gray, Mr. Andrew C. 
Dullas, Mr. Cope Whitehouse, Mr. Robert T. Gerry 
and Mr. George Griswold. 

The patronesses of the Annual Subscription Ball, 
to be given to-morrow eve., 14 Aug., at the Casino, 
are Mrs. Astor, Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, Mrs. Brock- 
holst Cutting, Mrs William Post, Mrs. Frederick 
Sheldon, Mrs, Victor Sorchon, Mrs. I. Townsend 
Burden, Mrs, W. Watts Sherman, Mrs. John C. 
Gray, Mrs. David King and Mrs. H. Mortimer 
Brooks. 

Mr James }. Van Alen will give a ball at Wake- 
hurst to introduce his daughter on Tue., 18 Aug. 
An open air ball-room will be erected under a tent 
on the lawn. 

Mrs, David King will give a ball on Tue., 25 Aug. 

The date fixed for Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks's ball 
at “* Rockhurst’ is 20 Aug. 

Mrs. Astor gives a reception at ‘* Beechwood "’ to- 
morrow afternoon. 

The wedding of Miss Gertrude Vanderbiltand Mr. 
Henry Payne Whitney will be on 25 Aug, 


Mr. and Mrs, Ogden Mills gavea dinner on Thurs- 
day last. Present were Mrs. Astor, Baron and 
Baroness de Selligre, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, 
Count and Countess Orlowsky, Mrs. Robert Goelet, 
Miss Edith Bishop, Mr.and Mrs Prescott Lawrence, 
Mr. Moses Tayior, Miss Sybil Sherman, Miss Edith 
Blight, Miss Evelyn Burden, Mr. James J. Van Alen, 
Mr. Halliburton Duryea, Mr, Fernando Y znaga and 
Mr. Edward Bulkely. 

Mr. and Mrs, 1. Townsend Burden gave a dinner 
on Fri., 7 Aug. Present were Mrs. Astor, Miss Wil- 
ling, Mr. and Mis, W. Watts Sherman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mr. and Mrs, William Star Mil- 
ler, Gen. and Mrs. Lloyd Brice, the Misses Blight, 
Count and Countess Orlowsk: and Count Hadik. 

Mr. and Mrs, Charles H. Baldwin gave a dinner, 
at which Mr. and Mrs. Fredesic Sheldon, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher 
M. Adams, Mrs, Henry C. Potter, Mrs. Warren and 
Mr. Elliot Gregory wee present. . 

Mrs. George Henry Warren gives dinners every 
Sat. eve. 

Mr. and Mrs, Potter Palmer gave a dinner on 
Fri.,7 Aug. Present were Mr, and Mrs, Lanfear 
Norrie, Miss Katherine Duer, Miss Maude Hall, 
Miss Virginia Fair, Miss Julia Grant, Mr. H. God- 
frey, Admiral Maisoneuve, of the French Navy, 
Mr. Stewarn M, Brice and Mr. Honoré Palmer. 

Other dinners were given by Mrs. Hermann Ocl- 
richs, Mrs. Clement C. Moore, Mrs. Convesse, Mrs. 
Edward J. Berwind, Mrs. Nelson Greene, Mrs. 
Astor, Mrs. James H Beekman, Mrs, George Hoff- 
man, Mrs. Robert Goddard, Mrs. J. Spencer, Miss 
Leary, Mrs. William Grosvenor, Mrs. F.O. French, 
Mrs. Charles Oelrichs, Mr. Centre Hitchcock and 
Mrs. Gammell, 

The British Embassy has taken the Riggs cottage, 
on Katherine St. 

Mr and Mrs. Perry Tiffany are the guests of Mr. 
and Mrs Theodore Havemeyer, at Freid Levin, 

Mrs, Edward Lauterbach is at the Robinson. 

Mr, J. G. F. du Bose, 1st Sec. Spanish Legation 
at Wash., D. C., is at Bellevue Lodge for the season. 

Mrs. A. E. Tower gave a water party on board the 
steam yacht Zara on Thu., 6 Aug. 

The officers of the French man-ot-war which 
were in the harbor last week were given a reception 
at Rough Point by Mrs Fredesick W. Vanderbilt. 
Miss Post assisted in receiving. 

Mrs. Calvin S, Brice gave a reception with music 
on Monday last. Mrs. Brice receives every Monday, 

Mr. and Mrs. Oliver H, P. Belmont gave a ciam- 
bake at Easton’s Point. Present were Mrs. Charles 
Oelrichs, Mr. and Mrs, Hermann Oelrichs, Miss Fair, 
Mr and Mrs. Daniel B. Fearing and Mr. and Mrs. 
Prescott Lawrence. 

The boxes for the Open-air Horse Show are all 
sold. The dates have already been given in Vogue. 
Four boxes have been reserved for the Executive 
Com. 

An amateur minstrel and vaudeville performance 
will be given in the Casino Theatre on Wed, 19 
Aug., for the benefit of the West Side Day Nursery 
of New York. The list of patronesses includes the 
names of most of the prominent women in New- 


ort, 

There will be a bicycle parade on Sat., 15 Aug. 
Mr. Frederick W. Vanderbilt, Mr. Theodore Have- 
meyer, Mr. Robert Goeletand Mr. O. H. P, Bel- 
mont will act as judges. 

Mrs, Ward McAjlister, Miss McAllister and Mr. 
Heyward McAllister are at the Lyman Cottage. 

Sir Julian Pauncefote, British Ambassador, Lady 
Pauncefote and the Misses Pauncetote will arrive in 
Sept. from England. 

Bar Harbor.—The influx of summer visitors 
has been so great during the last week that Bar 
Harbor is now in the midst of what promises to be 
the gayest season she has ever had. 

The dinner-dances at Kebo are most popular. 
The regular Wednesday dances began on Aug. 5. 
There is no table d’hote dinner served on that eve- 
ning, but the dining-room is open to members and 
subscribers for private dinners, 

There is a dance at the Malvern Hotel every 
Mon, eve. 

Mavroyeni Bey, the Turkish Minister, gave a 
bicycle tea on the Rocks at Sand Beach, wh ch was 
not confined to bicyclists. but the guests arrived in 
four-in-hands, tandems and traps of all kinds. A 
collation was served, and the guests returned in time 
for dinner. 

Mrs. Henry Cadwalader Chapman gave a garden 
party on Wed. in honor of Mrs. Megargee Wright. 
There was dancing on the lawn, 

Mrs. Frederick May gave a reception at Straw- 
berry Hill on Wed., at which there was a minstrel 
performance given by the children of the family. 

Among those who gave dinners before thé dance 
at Kebo on Sat, eve.. were Mrs. Blois, Mr. Fred- 
erick Gebhard, Mr. Frank Ellis, Mrs. N. L, Ander- 
son, Mr. Sharpless, Mr. Robert H. Townsend, Mr. 
Kemp, Mrs. Hitchcock, Mr. Montgomery, Mr. 
Walsh and Mr, Waldron Bates, 

Miss Smith Clift gave a dinner of twelve at the 
Malvern on Wed. eve. 

Mr CharlesS How gavea dinner at the Malvern 
in honor of Mrs. John L. Gardner, from Boston. 
Present were Mrs. Chapman, Mrs. McCormick, 
Miss Gurnee, Miss Draper, Miss Margaret Eliot, 
Mr. George S. Dorr, Dr. Chapman, Mr. Bartholo- 
mew and Mr. J. Montgomery Sears. 

Mr. and Mrs, Edmund Pendleton gave a dinner at 
Bagatelle on Thursday evening. 

Mrs. Jules Reyna! gives two luncheons a week. 
On Tue.,1t Aug., Mrs. Reynal gave a musicale. 

Mrs. Roswell D, Hitchcock gave a luncheon at the 
Kebo Club in honor of Miss R utherfurd, her guest, on 
5 Aug. There were seventeen attable. The deco- 
rations were sweet-peas and pink pond lilies. The 
room was decorated with tall palms and growing 
plants. 

Mrs. Robert Townsend gave a dinner of twenty at 
Aloho on Saturday evening. 

Mr. and Mrs, John Brown, née Etting, are at the 
Malvern. 

Mrs. Gurnee gave a luncheon of eighteen at Beay 
Desert on Wed., 5 Aug. 

A ball will be given at the Kebo Club forthe bene- 
fit of the Village Improvement Society on 11 ue. eve,, 
18 Aug, Mrs, Frederic K Gebhard is arranging a 
minuet in Louis xv1. costumes, Mrs. James Scott has 
undertaken a quadrille of Incroyables, 
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The Friday afternoon receptions at the Mt. Des- 
ert Canoe Club began last week. Mrs. Henry 
Drayton is chairman of the reception committee. 

Mr. aed Mrs. Eugene schieffelin, Mr. Peter Marié, 
Mr. Thomas Meyers, Mr. John Hadden, Miss Smith 
Clift and Baron and Baroness Fava are at the Mal- 
vern, 

Mrs. Henry Biddle, Miss Christine Biddle, Miss 
Zelia S. Baird, Miss Baird are at Sunset Cottage. 

Readings and song recitals wili be given during 
the next four weeks by Mrs. Florence Howe Hail, 
Mrs. Waldo Richards, Miss Margaret E. Elliot, Miss 
Harriet Cady and Miss Harriet Shaw. Miss Shaw 
is a harpist. 

A concert will be given on Aug 21, at which the 
artists will be Mr. Waiter Damrosch, Miss Mar- 
garet Elliott, Mr. von Gaertner and Mr. Max Hein- 
rich, 

North East Harbor.—A Leap Year cotillon 
was given at N. E. Harbor on Mon, eve. The 
cotiilon was led from both ences cf the room by 
Miss Elizabeth and Miss Marion Sands, daughters of 
Mr, Philip Sands. Present among the thirty couples 
who danced were Miss Ashton, Miss McCullough, 
Miss Marvin, Miss Tyson, Miss Norris, Miss Tiers, 
Misses Jackson, Miss Storer, Miss Higginson, Miss 
McFaaden, Mr. Sands, Mr. Philip Prince, Mr. Gor- 
don, Mr. Carol Tyson, Mr Artnur Brooks, Mr. 
Joseph Sands, Mr. George Thompson and Mr. Rad- 
cliff Roberts. Patronesses were Mrs. Gordon, 
Mrs. Ashton. Mrs. Bradbury and Mrs. wcFadden, 

Seabright.—The Seabright Tennis and Cricket 
Club played some close games last week for prizes 
offered by Mrs, Hilbourne Roosevelt. Games were 
only open to players under twenty years of age. 
Miss Fitzgerald, daughter of Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, 
won first prize for women, and the best men’s prize 
was won by Mr. Van Bernutz. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Gould have returned from 
their yachting trip. 

Mrs, George Victor, Mrs. Alexander, Mrs, Have- 
meyer, Mrs, H, F. Hadden and Mrs. John Duncan 
gave dinners through the week, 

Mrs. Robert L Crawford gave a garden party at 
her cottage, Franknurst, when the guests were Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Alexander, Mr and Mrs. Edward 
Kemp, Mrs. Hancock, Mrs. William F, Havemeyer, 
Mr. Thomas Stokes, the Misses Stokes, Miss Han- 
cock, Mrs H. S. Hadden, Miss Wylie, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Ralli, Mrs. E. D. Adams and Mrs. Keeler. 

Mrs. Hilbourne Roosevelt and Miss Shippen are 
arranging a musicaie to be given for the benefit of the 
Summer Kest Society. 

A fair for the benefit of the N, Y. Exchange for 
Women’s Work was given at Mrs. George L. Gil- 
lespie’s cottage on Tue., 11 Aug. 

Narragansett Pier.—The polo tournament at 
the Point Judith County Club, bet ween the Meadow- 
brook Club ana Myopia Ciub, which took place on 
Sat, 8 Aug., drew a crowd of people both from 
Narragansett and Newport. The Meadowbrooks 
won the game, and, therefore, the Challenge Cup. 
On the grounds were Mr. and Mrs, Henry de Cop- 
pet, Sec, ot the Navy Herbert, Miss Leila Herbert, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Stick- 
ney, Mr. and Mrs, J. A. Churchill, Miss Marie 
Churchill, Miss Lillian Graham, Dr. and Mrs, Bache 
Emmet, Mrs, James F. Barbour, Miss Barbour, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. B. Haggin, Miss Hunt, Mr. and Mrs, 
C. H, Reeves, Miss Reeves, Dr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Hitchcock, Mrs, Stevenson, Mr. and Mrs, Oakley 
Rhinelander, Mr and Mrs. Geraldyn Redmond, Mr, 
and Mrs. Henry Thompson, Miss Thompson, Mrs. 
E. B. Shaw, Mr. Clark Bell and Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Randolph, 

Mr. and Mrs. John B. Drexel come over from New- 
port constantly on their yacht Sultana, with parties 
of friends to lunch at the Casino. 

A Bicycle Tea will be given at Mrs. R. G. Dun’s 
cottage, Dunmere, for the benefit of the Narragan- 
sett Village Improvement Society. 

Mr. and Mrs, Z. Hunton are at the Rockingham. 

Mr. and Mrs Augustus Downing and the Misses 
Downing are at the Gladstone. 

Mr. and Mrs, C. N, Sterritt and Miss Sterritt are at 
the Rockingham. 

Mrs, Jefferson Davis gave a musicale at the Rock- 
ingham on Tue. mor, for Mr. and Mrs. Nathan 
Franko. 

Saratoga.—Registered at the United States Ho- 
tel last week were Mr. Collis P. Huntingten, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. T. Cutter, Mr, and Mrs. Sydney Ap- 
pleton, Mr. Edward N, Tailer, Mrs. L. G. Titlotson, 
Mr, and Mrs. John D. Townsend, Mr. Samuel Bab- 
cock and Mr. and Mrs. Joshua Gregg 

Lenox.—Richard Goodman and family went to 
Bar Harbor this week for the month of August. 

William D. Sloane is cruising with the New York 
Yachting Club 

Mrs, John S. Barnes is spending a few weeks at 
Southampton. The Misses Barnes are at Magnolia, 

Among the Lenox cottagers who went down to the 
funeral of Mrs. George H. Morgan at Hartford, 
Thur., 6 Aug., were Mr, and Mrs. John S. Barnes, 
Mr. and Mrs. David Lydig, Mrs. F. K. Sturgis, Mrs. 
B. Mackay, Miss Meta Mackay, Mr. and Mrs. John 
E. Parsons and Miss Kneeland. 

Mr. and Mrs. N. Bavard Cutting have gone to 
Islip, L. 1., after having been at the Bacon cottage on 
Cliffwood St, since June. 

W. B. Cutting, Jr., was the winner of the July 
cup given by the club for the greatest improvement 
in form during the month. He mace a score of 43 
the last week he was here, which is the champion 
score of the season. 

Mrs. David W. Bishop gave a dinner at Inter- 
laken Fri.,7 Aug. Other recent dinner-givers are 
Mrs. R, Fulton Cutting, Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Mrs. H. H. Cook 

Mr. and Mrs. Carlos de Heridia are spending a 
few days at Manhattan Beach. 

Capt. Heese, of the German Legation, is at Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea. 

Mr. and Mrs, Gerald Foster are fishing in Canada. 

The golf club managers have offered a $500 silver 
cup as a prize at the September tournament, Other 
cups will be given by oifferent club members. Mr. 
Frelinghuysen has given one to be contested for at 
that time, 

The Lenox band gave its weekly concert on the 
piazzas of the Curtis House, Thurs., 6 Aug., as 
the severe thunder shower prevented their occupying 
their stand at the park, 


The usual Saturday tea at the boat clubhouse 
took place Sat., 8 Aug., and many of the young 
people went down late in the afternoon for a row on 
the lake. 


INTIMATIONS 


Barbey.—Mr, and Mrs. Henry Barbey and the 
Misses Barbey are at Luzerne, Switzeriand. 

Brave.—Lord and Lady Braye were registered 
last week at the Waldorf. 

Colgate.—Mrs. Samuel Colgate is at Schwalbach, 
Germany , for the season. 

Callender. ~ Miss Callender and Miss de Forest 
are at Lucerne, Switzerland. 

Cumnock.—Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Cumnock, 
née Cutting, were the guests last week of Colonel 
and Mrs, Walter ( utting, at P.ttsfield, Mass. 

Carlisle.—Secretary and Mrs, Carlisle are the 
guests of President and Mrs. Grover Cleveland at 
Buzzards Bay. 

Dinsmore.—Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Dinsmore 
have taken a cottage at Houlgate, in France, for the 
season. 

Duncan.—- Mr. and Mrs, Butler Duncan are in 
Paris, France. 

Dodge. —Mrs. Earle Dodge and Miss Dodge are 
in Germany, and will sail for New York on La 
Touraine on Sat., § Sept. 

Folsom.—Mr. and Mrs George Folsom and the 
Misses Folsom are spending the summer at Dinard, 
France, 

Dodge.—Mr. and Mrs, Charles Dodge are in 
Paris. 

Hewitt.—Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt is at Schwal- 
bach for the season, 

Haven,—Mr. and Mrs, George G. Haven and 
Miss Marian Haven will go to Carlsbad, Germany, 
next week, 

Iselin.—Mr. and Mrs, Oliver Iselin are at 
Dieppe, France, for the season. 

Jones,--Mr. and Mrs, E. D. Jones are at Rich- 
field Springs. 

Livingston.—Mrs Maturin Livingston is the 
guest of her daughter, Mrs. Ogden Mills, at New 
port, R. I, 

McCurdy.—Mr and Mrs. Richard McCurdy are 
at Carisbad, Austria. 

Montant.— Mr. and Mrs. Jules Montant sail for 
New York on La Touraine on Sat., § Sept 

McClellan.—Mrs. Geofge B. McClellan is at 
Homburg for the season. 

Mills.—Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills will leave 
Newport about the middle of September, and go to 
their country seat on the Hudson. 

Marlborough. —The Duke and Duchess of Mari- 
borough gave a garden party at Blenheim Palace ou 
Wed., 5 Aug. 

Noel.—Mr, and Mrs. Augustus Noél are at Be- 
loeil, Canada. 

Vanderbilt.—Mr. and “Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Jr., are at Saratoga Springs. 

Vanderbilt.. Mrs, William H. Vanderbilt sent 
a donation of $250 last week to Mr. Henry Marquand, 
Treas. of St. John’s Guild. to defray the expenses of 
one trip of the Floating Hospital 

White.—Mrs. Stanford W hite is the guest of the 
Misses Cheney, at Ingleside, Bar Harbor. 

Wood.—Mr. and Mrs. Jobn D. Wood and Miss 
Melza W ood are at their country seat, ** Stonehurst,” 
Riverdale-on-Hudson. 

Lord Russell, of Hillowen, Lord Chief Justice 
of England, and Sir F ank Lockwood. M. P., Queen's 
Counsel, sailed from Liverpool for New York on the 
Umbria on Sat., 8 Aug They come to attend the 
meeting of the American Bar Association at Sara- 
toga. 

ti Hung Chang, Chinese Viceroy, sails from 
England for New York on 22 Aug. 

Prince Lymar, who is in His Majesty's Garde du 
Corps, of Germany, whose mother was Miss Par- 
sons, has won the first prize at the Annual Lawn 
Tennis Tournament which was played in Homburg 
on July 18th, by active officers in the German army. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Teutonic.—Armnving on Wed., 5 Aug., were 
Mr. and Mrs, Elbridge T. Gerry, the Misses 
Gerry, Mrs. Peter G. Gerry, Mrs. Maturin Liv- 
ingston, Mrs. Oliver Ames, Mr. Gilbert Franck- 
lyn, Count Sierstorpf, Col. John Hay, Mr. Eugene 
Hall, Jr., Mr. Jay Cooke 3rd, Mrs. Richard Irvin, 
Mr. A. White, Marquis and Marquise de Viti de 
Marco, Mr. F. J. Curtis, Mr. W. A. Warburton, 
Mr. George Work, Mr. W. Rogers Morgan, Jr., 
Mr. Reginald Jaffray, Mr. H. H. F'agier, Mr. Fran- 
cis Oakes, Mr. Jonn Usher, Dr. Russell Bellamy, 
Mrs Oiiver Ames, the Misses Am *s, Mr. and Mrs. 
McKim Garrison, Mr. George H. Morgan, the 
Misses Morgan and, Mr. W. H, Glennie. 

Werra.— Arriving on Wed., 5 Aug., were Mr. 
J. J. Barclay, U. S. Consul-Gen. to Tangiers; Mr. 
Jusien Barclay, Vice-Consul, Mr. E.Burton Holmes, 
Capt. Percival Screven and Mrs. Screven. 

Havel.—Arriving on Wed., 5 Aug., were Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow, Mr. and Mrs. E, Frances Hyde, 
the Rev. Thomas G, Wiltshire, Mrs, Wiltshire, 
Mr. and Mrs. John L. Lamson, Sir Arthur Stepney, 
and Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Appeiton. 

Normannia —Sailing on Thu., 6 Aug., were 
Mr. George Phelps, Judge John W. Corcoran, Mr. 
and Mrs, E, Jones, Mr. Marshall Slade, Mrs. J. G. 
Weeks, Miss Weeks, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Andrews, 
Mrs. O. H. Perry, Miss Perry, Mr. Chapman Cole- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Ingraham, Miss Emily 
Slade, Mr. Alexander Cochrane, Mrs. F. R. Otis, 
Miss Otis, and Baron and Baroness Branca. 

Paris.—Sailing on Wed., 5 Aug., were Mrs. 
Benjamin Brewster, Miss Brewster, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Bigelow, Lieut. G. A, Godfrey, U. 8. A.; Mr, Rob- 
ert B. Pooley, U.S. Consul at Sierra Leone; Mr. 
James R. Garfield, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Baviey, 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Marié, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Moore, Mr. J. Henry Harper, Mr. Herbert 5S. 
Thayer, Mr. and Mrs, Theodore Wright and Mr, 
and Mrs, Lyman Ely. 

Germanic.—Sailing on Wed., 5 Aug., were Mr. 
Donald H. Fraser, Mr. and Mrs D. P, Griswold, 
Mr. Horace Manning, Mr. and Mrs. George Hoad- 
ley and Dr. and Mrs. C. J. Creighton. 

Etruria. —Sailing on Sat , 8 Aug , were Mr. and 
Mrs, W. J Payne, Mr. Louis Ingram, Mr. and 
Mrs, T. C. Andrews, Mr. and Mrs. Clark A. Bell, 





Mr. W. Burton Stewart, Miss Helen Clarkson, Mr. 
James B. Clarkson and Mr. Robert L. Moore. 


CLUBS 


The Golf Match played at the Ardsley Casino on 
Sat., 8 Aug., between Mr. William Park, Jr., and 
Mr. William Dunn was won by the former in 160 
strokes, for the 36 holes. Dunn made 172 strokes. 
The heat was so intense,the balls being made of 
gutta percha, had to be carried over the links by 
the caddies, packedin ice. Among those seen on the 
grounds were Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. W orthington, 
Mr.and Mrs, Eiliot C Gregory, Mr. and Mrs, Henty 
Villard, Mr. and Mrs. Auguste Vatable, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick McCormick, Mr. Frederick Eldridge, 
Mr. Spaulding di Garmendia, Mr. W. Lanman Bull, 
Mr. A, C. Jaffray, Miss Barber, Mr. Alexander 
Morton, Mr. and Mrs, O, J. Graves, Mr. C. S. Cox 
and Mr. Benjamin Prince. 


MUSICAL TALKS 
II 
WHEN SHOULD CHILDREN BEGIN TO PRACTICE? 


‘Ome people are under the impression 
S that the earlier a child begins—say at 
four or five years of age —the better, 
This I consider not only a waste of time, but 
positive cruelty to the poor child thus tor- 
mented. It is true, the practice of an instru- 
ment must be begun early, when all the 
muscles of the hands and arms are loose and 
flexible. But the bones must also have at- 
tained a certain strength, and the brain should 
likewise be developed to a certain extent. I 
would recommend that no child be forced to 
play before it has reached its eighth year, 
while I would fix the twelfth as the very 
latest period. 

When a child is eight years of age it has 
probably had two years of schooling, and its 
little brain has become accustomed to some 
sort of concentration and attention. Method- 
ical instruction on the piano or violin may 
then be begun. Few parents realize the im- 
portance of the first lessons a child receives. 
The young mind is very plastic and highly 
susceptible to all kinds of influences, both 
good and bad. A competent teacher will 
thus be able to do incalculable good, while a 
bad teacher can produce harm in a like de- 
gree. 

There unfortunately prevails a general ten- 
dency to engage at first a cheap teacher for 
the rudiments, No greater mistake can be 
made, Cheap teachers cannot be ‘ mu- 
sicians”” in the proper sense of the word. 
They do not even possess a mastery over the 
merely technical side of the art which they 
profess to teach. Touch and good fingering 
must be learned from the very beginning, 
and these important qualities bad teachers 
ignore completely because themselves ignor- 
ant of them. It is their aim to have the 
child play as soon as possible ‘‘ something 
with a tune to it,’’ no matter how. Thus 
more than one talented child is ruined by 
playing nothing but ‘‘ pieces’*—and gener- 
ally bad ones, too—from the start without 
having the faintest idea of the rudiments of 
technique. The inevitable results are per- 
version of taste and lack of technical skill, 
without which no player can ever hope to 
give a proper interpretation of even the sim- 
plest composition. 

The first teacher must be thoroughly com- 
petent. Such a person will gradually lead 
the child up step by step. To non-musical 
parents the progress by proper methods may 
seem at first very slow, but they must re- 
member that mastery of any instrument is 
not a matter of a few weeks or months, but 
of years of steady application and diligent 
practice. This may seem somewhat startling 
at first, but it is not as dreadful as it sounds. 
One or two hours of systematic practice every 
day is sufficient, but the practice must be 
systematic and regular. Dry, technical ex- 
ercises are indispensable, but they should be 
given in moderate doses, and varied with good 
pieces adapted to the child's technical ability 
and its intelligence. 

However, I need not say more on this 
point. Every competent teacher understands 
that no general schedule can be arranged by 
which to train all children alike. Such a 
teacher will soon understand what to give to 
every individual pupil. My advice to parents 
is to engage a competent and conscientious 
teacher, and then trust him implicity. Don’t 
meddle or interfere in any manner. If you 
think you know better, why, then teach 
your children yourself. 


A very important consideration is the fol- 
lowing : It must not be inferred that syste- 
matic and conscientious instruction will 
develop a fine instrumentalist in every case. 
By steady application every one can acquire a 
certain amount of technical skill. But that 
will not make a fine player. Soul is the 
vital element, and this is inborn and cannot 
be imparted by any process or method. No 
amount of technical skill will render a soul- 
less performance acceptable, 

How can one tell whether a child has 
really talent? This can easily be decided by 
persons capable of judging. As soon as a 
chiid is eight years old let it begin to play, 
whether it shows talent or not. Three or 
four years’ instruction will prove the pres- 
ence or absence of musical talent beyond a 
doubt. If children show an aversion to prac- 
tice this is no proof that they lack talent. 
In fact, some of the most talented are the 
most refractory in this respect. Wagner's 
aversion to systematic practice went even so 
far that his piano teacher gave him up in de- 
spair, and to the end of his life the great 
master was unable to play. If a conscien- 
tious teacher, at the end of three or four 
years’ instruction, fails to discover any talent 
in his pupil, then let instruction cease, for 
such children will turn out mere drummers, 
and that is not the object of musical tiain- 
ing. 

So much for children, Several adults of 
decided musical inclination and good taste, 
who through circumstances have been de- 
barred from the advantages of early instruc- 
tion, have asked me whether it would be ad- 
visable to begin the study of the piano at 
their time of life. When I, in turn, asked 
them what they expected to play the answer 
invariably was: ‘*Oh, you know my 
taste.”’ Yes, I did know their taste— 
Beethoven, Wagner, Schumann, Chopin, etc. 
My advice has been to abandon all hope, be- 
cause they never would acquire sufficient 
technique to render the works of their favor- 
ite composers with a degree of finish to give 
their exacting tastes the slightest satisfaction. 
This seems harsh. But it is the kindest and 
sincerest advice I can give. I speak from 
experience. 

A young man, who through poverty could 
not afford the luxuries of either a piano or of 
instruction when he was the proper age to be- 
gin to play, spared no expense of time, money 
or labor to learn the piano after his twenty- 
second year. He has acquired very moderate 
technical skill which enables him to play the 
simpler works of the great masters. Beet- 
hoven, Schumann, Chopin are impossibilities, 
not for his brain but for his fingers. The 
pleasure he derives from his performance is a 
rather doubtful one, for he bas not the least 
certainty. At one time he can play a piece 
through without stumbling. Ask him to re- 
peat it immediately and he will probably 
stumble all over. Whenever he sits down 
he can never be sure that he will get through 
the number. Therefore he plays only for his 
most intimate friends, who can sympathize 
with him. More than oncel have seen him 
ieave the instrument wild with tage and 
passionate regret when attempting work 
beyond him. The last composition that 
had this effect upon him was Chopin’s great 
Polonaise in A flat. Thus, instead of being 
a joy, the piano is a source of constant regret 
to this unfortunate man. He has soul, in- 
telligence and everything that would have 
insured his success as a fine performer but 
technique. And this he could have acquired 
had he but been able to study when a child. 
I am sure if he could not play at all he would 
never feel such passionate regrét. I wish to 
emphasize this important fact. 

Musical instruction must be begun in child- 
hood. No amount of time or application in 
later years can ever compensate for the want 

of early training. 


VOGUE’S PORTRAIT OF THE 
WEEK 


Iss May Van Benthenysen is one of 
the belles of New Orleans. The 
young lady was very conspicuous in 


the Jatest carnival, as she is usually in the 
social events of her picturesque city. 
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Sound Money 


—Telephone Charges 


A word or twoon rege: Rates 
may not be amiss. ¢ 


The charge for telephone service in New 
York is based strictly on the use of the 
service by the subscriber. Every sub- 
scriber has the same equipment—Long 
Distance Telephone and Metallic Cir- 
cuit Line- -and the same grade of service. 


y) 
¢ 
y) 
; 
y) The rate varies in accordance with the 
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Creve a 


number of local messages contracted for 


$Q() ore a Year 


Commutation Rates for Large Users. 


Minimum Rate, 
Direct Line, 
600 Local Messages, 


New York Telephone Co. 


(Onesseper to the Metropolitan Telephone 
and Telegraph Company) 


II3 West 38th St. 


hw Cortlandt St. 











WHITING .M’F’G CO., 
181TH ST. 
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Gould Schooner Cup 
Won by “ Emerald” 





Every package of this A large bottle of liquid Sozodont 
A box of Sozodont Powder ass A 


popular dentifrice contains : ‘4 sample cake of Sozod-rma Soap, for the skin 





| 178 awp 180 FretH AvE., 





TEETH®MBREATH. 


A sample of liquid Sozodont by mati, provided 
Address the proprietors of Sozodont, 





Use liquid Sozodont datly; the powder twice a week. 
you mention this publication and send three cents for postage. 
HALL & RucKeL, Woctente Drugeists, New York City. 











A collection of portraits of ladies originally 


Fuir Women from published in Vogue. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, $3.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave.. 


New York. 


Vogue 











HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


E, TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 



























Shetland, Homespun. 


Tattersall Waistcoat, Highland Spats, 









YOU don’t 
have to fit 
the saddle 


“BECK” 


because the leather-covered pads are adjustable, and 


THE SADDLE FITS YOU, 


A sensible, comfortable, healthful, easy-riding 
saddle for men, women and children. 


Ca®’’T BURT, CAN'T CHAFE, CAN’T TIRE YOU 


For sale by all dealers or sent express prepaid 


Ride a 


by the manufacturer, 


Price,*$5.00 











mountings. 


E. T. BECK & SON. 
Beck Bicycle Saddle Co., Newark, N. J. 
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Hog skin with nickel 











CELEBRATED HATS 


AND 
Rounp Hats anv Bonnets 
AND 


Tue Duwniap S1tK UMBRELLA 


Lapis’ 


bet. 22d and 23d. Sts., New Yorx. 
181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St, 
PALMER Houses, CHICAGO. 
914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Ae Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities, 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


: vw natural color 
pee no aes harmlgen pi easant odor. $1.00 a bott!e 
Chie Ss HA C removes dandruff, stops 
hair from mh mr and promotes growth $1.00a ‘bottle 
Illustrated Treatise on Hair one a epticetion FREE 
For sale by J. N. Hegeman & Co., Bway cor. 
9th St., 1218 B’way cor, 30th St. "hh Ave, & ®th 8 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE ULLMAN CO., 
BREW YORK. 
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WIDOW’S STREET GOWN 


MODEL SUPPLIED BY FERNANDEZ 


Pf 


Finest black cloth, trimmed on the bottom with fold of crépe extending up the seams a 
short distance. Open jacket bodice with Eton fronts and basque back. Pointed vest with 
black chiffon chemisette above. Small bonnet and net veil by Youmans. Veil trimmed 
with triangles of crépe. : 
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He curious spectacle is presented at the 
present time of a whole nation of 
adult males going to school in poli- 

tics in order to master some very elementary 
facts in regard to the conduct of govern- 
mental affairs. ‘The masculine leaders, edi- 
torial and political, are felicitating themselves 
upon the present campaign being one of edu- 
cation, and great is the propagandist commo- 
tion in all the camps. Prospective voters are 
being bombarded with leaflets, text books, 
catechisms, conundrums, posters and newspa- 
per ‘* facts and figures ’’ columns, all at great 
cost of time and labor and money. Mean- 
while the business of the whole nation is at a 
standstill, hard times everywhere the cry, the 
while the voting portion of the nation is learn- 
ing a few plain facts. 


One of the inevitable prospective privileges 
of any boy born in this country, unless he de- 
velop into an imbecile or a criminal, is that 
of exercising the elective franchise. To the 
men of this nation is committed the guidance 
of all affairs pertaining to government—na- 
tional, state, municipal. They decide upon 
questions of trade and finance, including taxa- 
tion, circulating mediums, banking, subjects 
all that might well engage the thoughtful 
attention of trained statesmen. It is the 
proud boast of this century that the hereto- 
fore down-trodden average man has now a 
vote, a voice in public affairs, and largely 
to his keeping is given over the temporalities 
of the country, a stupendous trust involving, 
as it does, the well-being of millions of 
people. 


As an ability to deal with the complex and 
diversified questions of government in modern 
times is not a natural endowment, it would be 
assumed by one not conversant with the facts 
that any sane community would see to it that 
its youth received some training in the prin- 
ciples of political economy. This, how- 
ever, is precisely what is not done in 
these United States. Among the in- 
stitutions to which the native points 
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with pride is the public school, where edu- 
cation is supplied free of cost to the individ- 
ual. It is made plain, however, that the world 
no more owes a person free schooling than 
it owes him a living, the object of the pub- 
lic school being to protect the State from the 
ignorance of such as are too poor to afford to 
pay for education. It is primarily for the 
welfare of the State, then, that the free school 
was established and has been maintained, 
bearing which fact in mind the curriculum of 
the schools is simply amazing—foreign lan- 
guages, drawing, handicrafts, but no course 
in elementary political economy. At four- 
teen—that being the school-leaving age of the 
majority—the boy starts on his career with no 
more reliable guide in political affairs than the 
partisan newspaper. There are, in fact, no 
subjects regarding which his ignorance is more 
dense than those which he will be called upon 
to decide as soon as he becomes a voter. 
Naturally, he is led by the nose by unprin- 
cipled politicians, and by editors who are 
nearly as ignorant as himself. 


Ordinarily he is allowed to hug his delu- 
sions, but now and again when his ignorance 
brings about a crisis, as is the case at present, 
then strenuous efforts are made to inform him 
about matters of public polity. If this knowl- 
edge had been acquired by him at school, 
where it should have been, much treasure, 
anxiety, time and effort would have been 
saved, and this country would also have been 
spared the humiliation of being a laughing 
stock. It must be admitted that it is hardly 
consistent with its usual Fourth of July pose 
to have the nation eagerly absorbing element- 
ary instruction in regard to the impossibility 
of making a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, and 
it is not surprising that foreigners think us 
great fun just now. 


Verily, this is a case where an ounce of 
preventive schooling would have been 
worth more than all the ‘* pounds’’ 
that will be squandered in this cam- 
paign of education. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


F the woman clerk is a shop girl, why is 
I not the man clerk a shop man? It would, 
however, never occur to any one to 
characterize the male yard stick measurer by 
any such disrespectful term, and it is most un- 
just that girls who perform satisfactorily the 
same class of work in the stores should be in- 
variably stigmatized as ‘*shop*’ girls, the very 
term carrying with it a very appreciable admix- 
ture of contempt. Even if it were customary 
for us to use shop for store, the classification 
would be rude ; but it is altogether inexcus- 
able, since shop with us is restricted to places 
where trades—carpentry, cobbling, cabinet— 
are carried on. By the way, it is observable 
that even when men are connected with what 
Americans call shops they are referred to not 
as shop men, but as carpenters, plumbers, or 
by whatever name their special occupation is 

known. 

+ 
* % 

Women clerks, of whom there are thous- 
ands in every large city, are a hard-working, 
salf-respecting class, to whom life offers little 
in the way of pleasure. The public school 
teacher is condoled with, one might say, 
‘¢«copiously,”’ for the hard condition of her 
lot, ‘‘exhausting brain-work and soul-trying 
drudgery.’’ Her lot, with its thirty hours a 
week only of toil and its three and a half 
months a year holiday, is a paradise compared 
with that of the clerk, whose store day for 
six days in the week is from 8 A.M. to 6 P.M., 
and who, if she be numbered among the for- 
tunate ones who are retained the year round, 
takes a vacation of a week or two at her own 
expense. By her fidelity, her long-suffering 
patience with a public which is always exact- 
ing, and her self-respecting independence— 
which latter quality keeps her from swelling 
the ranks either of the depraved or the shiftless 
—the clerk is entitled tothe sympathy and the 
respect of the community, and it is full time 
that the opprobrious ‘shop girl’’ be replaced 
by the more respectful term, clerk. 

- 
* * 

Five years! how short a space of time and 
yet how mighty a revolution in public senti- 
ment has come to pass. It may be summed 
up in, women have legs and bicyclists have 
rights! It is now by no means unusual to 
see a pretty girl whose skirts do not reach be- 
low the knee or the calf, and whose legs are 
guiltless of leggins or tall boots, riding in 
street cars or walking the city streets. Be- 
yond an extra stare or two the girl is not in- 
convenienced by the public. Five years ago, 
however, she would have attracted so large a 
crowd as to have obstructed the highway and 
to have run the risk of arrest. 


* 
* * 


The change in the status of the wheelman 
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as regards the right of the road is even more 
amazing. Time was when the favorite pas- 
time of drivers of all classes of vehicles was to 
run the cyclist, man or woman, into the gut- 
ter or to crowd him (o« her) against the curb 
or other vehicles. In fact, the drivers exer- 
cised a diabolical ingenuity in devising means 
for terrorizing the wheelman. Times have 
indeed changed. Let a driver to-day, even 
by accident, throw a cyclist, and in an in- 
credibly short space of time he will find a 
mob of passers-by surrounding him and half a 
dozen hands laid on his horse’s harness. A 
negro driver of a furniture van recently took 
the chances of getting past a wheelman on a 
city avenue, with the result that the bicycler 
wallowed in the dust. The negro whipped 
up his horse, but progress was impossible. 
Fifty people had collected on the street, the 
driver was hauled off his seat, pursued down a 
side street and severely pummeled by two 
strangers before he was rescued by a police- 
man. The wheelman finally appeared on the 
scene and the negro was placed under arrest. 
Scenes such as these are constantly being en- 
acted, and, doubtless, injustice sometimes re- 
sults to the drivers, but those who endured the 
tyrannous insolence of drivers in the pioneer 
days of city wheeling are not engaged at pres- 
ent in bemoaning the fate of even the inno- 
cent driver to-day. 
* 
* * 

The recent death of a young man who’ was 
killed by the falling of a tree in a city street 
ought to draw attention to the constant men- 
ace to the lives of passers-by that many people 
maintain. Observant passengers on the ele- 
vated road have been amazed at the large num- 
ber of unsecured flower pots, filled with earth 
and plants, that find a place on narrow stone 
ledges, outside of windows. In West Fifty- 
third Street a tall rubber plant is balanced on 
the sloping stone that forms an ornamental fin- 
ish over the doorway. A heavy gust of wind 
would send the heavy pot thundering to the 
sidewalk, and sad would be the fate of the 
wayfarer. New York has lately experienced 
wind storms that blew at the rate of forty 
miles an hour, and gales of more or less ve- 
locity and strength are to be expected for the 
next six weeks: a new terror will be added 
to enforced pedestrianism at such times if the 
public isto be left to the mercies of unattached 
flower pots and boxes. One indignant woman 
proposes to draw the attention of the authori- 
ties to the matter, for surely some one of the 
municipal bureaus must be charged with the 
abatement of so serious a nuisance. 

* 
* * 

The spheres of the two sexes during the 
last half century have become so inextricably 
mixed, what with co-education, men dress- 
makers and women barristers, it is not sur- 
prising that sentimentality now knows no sex, 
although not so long ago it was set down as 
being strictly a feminine trait. Among other 
facts which go to support the claim of the 
sexlessness of sentimentality—not sentiment, 
be it noted—is an incident which is being ex- 
tensively reported just at present. The actors 
in the little sentimental drama were Members 
of Parliament. Upon a certain occasion it 
appears Mr. Gladstone, having forgotten his 
glasses, attempted to read notes he had pre- 
pared. Afterseveral futile attempts he turned 
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the notes over to Mr. Morley to read. The 
little commonplace incident appealed so to the 
sentimental side of the members that a wave 
of emotion passed over the House, and most 
the members found difficulty in restraining 
their tears! This, gravely chronicled as some- 
thing rather fine by an English magazine, 
most sane people would set down as exceed- 
ingly silly. However, it makes a rather 
amusing contribution to what appears to be 
the intermmable comparative sex discussion. 
* 
* * 

Asbury Park is conspicuously a Christian 
settlement, which is visited by many thousands 
of professing Christians during the season. 
Church luminaries—ministers, bishops, mis- 
sionaries, Christian guides and teachers of all 
grades do there congregate. If any spot can 
be said to be Christianized, Asbury Park cer- 
tainly, judged by its pretensions, can lay 
claim to be thus characterized, and yet the 
following ghastly tragedies have been enacted 
in the midst of this Christian community 
within sight of unfeeling multitudes. in the 
interests of poor dumb creatures and as a re- 
buke to their inhuman persecutors space is 
made for the following protest addressed orig- 
inally to the New York Times : 


The purposes of ‘‘Founder Bradley’’ in 
all that pertains to this locality are so high 
and have been so much to the public good 
that I am reluctant to say anything that 
would in the least degree seem to reflect 
upon his usual good sense. But I am never- 
theless constrained to express a regret, not 
shared by me alone, that Mr. Bradley should 
have made some recent exhibitions of animals 
in a manner which assuredly cannot be ap- 
proved by the friends of dumb animals. Not 
alone the exhibition of a sturgeon, which was 
allowed slowly to die of suffocation, is referred 
to, but there is also the case of a wounded 
sea animal—a seal or sea dog—which was 
confined in its little tank, with a lacerated 
flipper, which it pathetically held up to the 
gaze of the unfeeling or compassion of the 
sympathetic, as the case might be. AsI looked 
at the poor suffering brute and afterward 
read of the sturgeon incident in The Times, 
I thought that opportunites were offered for 
another Pierre Loti to write a new ‘* Book of 
Pity and of Death.’’ I write this with no 
personal animus against Mr. Bradley, but in 
the sincere hope that he will discontiuue his 
‘<tank’’ experiments and exhibitions. Asto 
Deputy Fish Warden Edge, who arrested Mr. 
Bradley for violating the law, he discharged a 
simple duty, for which he deserves the hearty 
thanks and commendation of the humane and 
especially of all friends of dumb animals. 

Marshall H. Bright. 

Asbury Park, N. J., July 31, 1896. 


Will Christians never learn that their cal- 
lousness as a class to the sufferings of animals 
makes scores of unbelievers in this humani- 
tarian age? They are guilty of bearing false 
witness against the Saviour they profess to serve 
and to adore, for among His other qualities 
Christ stands for mercy and for justice, neither 
of which traits do the majority of his followers 
exhibit in their attitude toward dumb brutes. 
Is the statement overdrawn? It is if Italy is 
not a Christian nation, if England, France and 
America are not Christian nations. Other- 
wise it is simple truth. 














THE THORNTON SCANDAL 
A TALE OF BAR HARBOR 
By R. Lee Morre.u 
THE BIRTH OF THE SCANDAL 


He Record, which is to Bar Harbor what 

the Morning Post, Figaro, Town 

Talk and other leading society pa- 

pers are to larger places, usually makes its 

appearance some time after breakfast on Wed- 

nesdays and Saturdays, but no one ever gets a 

chance to look at it until after luncheon or 

dinner, depending on whether one occupies a 
cottage or patronizes a hotel. 

Mrs. McClean, having dined heartily, and 
being now in possession of the most comfort- 
able chair on the Belmont piazza, unfolded 
her paper, prepared to while away that hot 
August afternoon in the perusal of its gossip. 

‘*Good gracious! listen to this: ‘Count 
Frederic Von Umberg, of the German Em- 
bassy at Washington, and Mr. Richard Mor- 
timer Thornton, of England, were registered 
yesterday at the Malvern.’ ”’ 

Mrs. McClean gazed at the little group sit- 
ting around her with conscious superiority as 
the only subscriber to the Record in that eco- 
nomical hostelry. 

‘¢Who is he?’’ queried Mrs. Jones, who 
was not over quick. 

‘¢Who is he?’*’ echoed Mrs. McClean. 
‘¢I don’t know who he is, but if he wasn’t 
Mrs. Richard Mortimer Thornton's husband 
I should like to know what she is doing with 
his name ?*’ 

‘©Oh, no, he can’t be. He never would 
have put up at a hotel with his wife’s cottage 
so near,’ urged good-natured Mrs. Weath- 
erly. 

+> That shows what you know of the world, 
my dear,"’ replied Mrs. McClean. ‘¢ De- 
pend upon it, they’re divorced. Oh, I always 
said there was something queer about that girl 
living abroad all these years. Did anyone 
ever hear her speak of herhusband? Of course 
not, because she was ashamed of him. But 
now he has turned up the whole story is 
bound to come out. Mark my words, there 
is going to be a scandal. I’ve a great mind 
to call on Mrs. Deering this afternoon to find 
out what they are going to do about it.” 

For two months Mrs. Richard Mortimer 
Thornton and her mother, Mrs. Henry Deer- 
ing, had been occupying a dainty little villa, 
charmingly situated on the wooded shore of 
Frenchman’s Bay. Everybody united in say- 
ing Mrs. Thornton had certainly been a suc- 
cess that summer. The women attributed it 
to her graceful figure, her high-bred bearing 
and her generous entertainments. But, of 
course, anyone could look graceful and high- 
bred in such a variety of handsome dresses as 
she possessed; while the art of successful enter- 
taining is intimately associated with the ability 
to draw checks—and to have them cashed 
when presented at the bank, the tradesmen 
might add. 

The men, on the other hand, found the at- 
traction to lie in the fact that she was a re- 
markably pretty young woman. As to what 
constitutes a pretty face no two people can be 
found to agree. Some say it is the eyes that 
they admire, others the general outline of the 
face; while a goodly number claim that a 
pretty mouth is the one essential feature. For 
my part, I have no hesitation in declaring that 
Mrs. Thornton’s charm was the certain inde- 
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scribable fascination of her personality. . You 
felt it when she looked at you with her deep 
blue eyes, or when her winsome smile illu- 
minated her expressive face ; it lurked in the 
soft rich tones of her voice ; it pervaded every 
movement of the slight girlish figure. What 
was it? I might as well try to describe the 
fragrance of a flower ; I only know it charmed 
me, and that it took Bar Harbor by storm. 
Mrs. Thornton and her mother had been 
among the earliest arrivals that summer. 
Several letters from prominent Washington 
people had inserted the wedge between the 
doors of that hospitable society which gathers 
together every year on the picturesque island 
of Mount Desert. When the old habitués 
drove up to the door of the Sea Grasses, 
the name inscribed on the gaterposts of the 
villa Mrs. Thornton had rented, they found 
the grounds far better cared for than ever be- 
fore. Once inside, they were struck with 
the taste and luxury which had transformed 
the square hall and little dining-room into such 





charming ideals of what a country house 
should be; and I am afraid many compari- 
sons were drawn, not very complimentary to 
the Philadelphia Smiths who had occupied 
the place for several seasons before. 

** You know my daughter and I have lived 
so much abroad that we have picked up many 
pretty little knick-knacks that go so far to 
make a house habitable,’* said Mrs. Deering, 
in her bland tones, evidently delighted at the 
openly expressed admiration of the visitors. 

At first, invitations to a few choice little 
dinners had been issued from the Sea Grasses. 
The guests found the glass and silver in per- 
fect keeping with the savory dishes of an ex- 
cellent chef set before them by an imposing 
butler. Then a large lawn party had fol- 
lowed, to which those who had not been asked 
manceuvered and schemed until they had pro- 
cured the introduction necessary to secure a 
card. So, bythe first of August Mrs. Thorn- 
ton was quite in the swim. She was recorded 
as being present at all the fashionable events, 


MRS. RICHARD MORTIMER THORNTON, SEA GRASSES, BAR HARBOR 
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and her name was on the lips of everybody 
who was anybody. 

If you had asked who she was, you would 
have been told, with lofty astonishment at 
your ignorance: ‘* Why, she’s one of the 
Virginia Deerings, don’t you know—married 
a Mr. Thornton when she was very young 
She is but twenty-five now, though she doesn’t 
look it. Quite a débutante, isn’t she? Her 
husband? Well, I don’t know much about 
him, to be sure. I suppose he must be dead, 
for she never mentions his name. Probably 
she married abroad, for I understand that they 
have been living somewhere in Switzerland for 
the last seven years. She is very rich now. 
Her uncle, old Dan Deering, left her all his 
money. Haven't met her? Come to the 
club dance to-night. She's sure to be there.’’ 

It doesn’t matter much who one’s husband 
was, when the wife is young and pretty, gives 
enjoyable entertainments, and has unimpeach- 
able introductions. Once within that myste- 
rious barrier which divides those ‘*who do”’ 
from those ‘* who do not’’ go everywhere, the 
past is not too closely scrutinized. 

But the question who is, is very different 
from the question who was her husband ; 
particularly when that mysterious gentleman 
appears suddenly in the centre of a sphere 
where his existence had never been thought of 
before, and coolly takes up his residence within 
half a mile of her home. It can be little 
wondered at, therefore, when, without any 
warning or explanation, the local newspaper 
contained the announcement above recorded, 
that Bar Harbor society was startled with as- 
tonishment and devoured by curiosity. 

Meanwhile the unconscious subject of all 
this gossip was reclining in an easy-chair on 
the shaded verandah of the Sea Grasses, look- 
ing very bright and happy as she conversed 
with her companion. Mrs. Thornton had 
been entertaining a few friends at luncheon. 
On principle she never asked women alone to 
partake of that essentially feminine repast. 
The last carriage had driven off, but one guest 
still lingered, the well-known, well-liked John 
Fairfax. The officers of our little navy have the 
reputation of being popular wherever the de- 
mand of duty may call them, but none was more 
so than Lieutenant Fairfax. And very justly, 
too. He was a well-built, pleasant-featured, 
genial man Long service in foreign ports 
and several years’ residence in Berlin as Naval 
Attache at our Embassy had given him the 
polish which distinguishes the citizen of the 
world. He was on leave now to recuperate 
from the effects of a severe attack of yellow 
fever, contracted while on the South Atlantic 
Station. He had come to Bar Harbor because 
of its bracing climate ; he remained there be- 
cause of Mrs. Thornton. 

Fairfax had known and admired many 
women during the last twenty years he had 
been knocking about the world, and when he 
met Mrs. Thornton in the early part of that 
summer, he found in her the type of a woman 
he admired most. But as he came to know 
her better he realized that it was the woman 
and not the type which charmed away so 
many of those idle summer hours. And 
she? A young girl always finding something 
attractive in the attentions of a man some 
years older than herself. His wider expe- 
rience, his superior knowledge, his recognized 
position, all these please and flatter her when 
they are laid at her feet. Mrs. Thornton had 
found that everybody admired John Fairfax, 
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so she admired him, and as everybody liked 
him, she liked him. She fancied that of late 
his tone had become more earnest, more 
serious, and it pleased her. 

«« May I stay a few moments?”” he asked. 
‘¢ Don't turn me off with the rest.” 

«You may stop to smoke just one cigar, if 
you like,’’ she answered smilingly. ‘* You 
deserve some reward after helping me so 
nobly.”’ 

She knew that he had expected to remain 
behind the others, and she looked upon it as 
a thing of course. 

‘‘ Helping you?’ he queried. 

‘© Yes, how could we have ever survived 
that long hour at the table without at least 
one man who knows how to talk?’"’ 

So far the conversation had only been a vo- 
calization of what both knew perfectly. I 
suppose it would never do for people in society 
to sit and stare at each other; but what a waste 
of breath their small talk is generally, when 
one comes to think of it. 

‘‘Then you have me here because you 
think I amuse your guests,’’ he answered. 
‘« Just as in the olden times they always had 
some humorous idiot to crack jokes. Don’t 
you think I might even be a greater success if 
I adopted cap and bells ?”” 

She laughed merrily as she replied : 

‘<If that had been the case I should have 
dismissed you at once, when the need of your 
vocation had ceased.”’ 

‘Not necessarily ; there are still many 
benevolent people who recognize that the la- 
borer is worthy of his hire; and perhaps you 
are one of them.”’ 

‘*I may not be so benevolent as you think. 
After all, most of us are purely selfish in our 
actions. We do someone a good turn, but it 
is only for the pleasure we derive from doing 
it.” 

‘¢ You won't think me rude if I say I hope 
you were a little selfish in rewarding me just 
now?’’ he spoke softly as he gazed at her 
sweet, fair face. She blushed slightly, and 
rising hastily, said: 

‘¢ You mustn't ask me to countenance what 
I have always been taught is a very bad fault. 
Let me thank you again for coming. I must 
go now. You know I am due at the musical 
at Rockledge at five. We will see you there, 
won't we?*’ She held out her hand, and 
Fairfax, as he took it, replied : 

‘¢ You are very good to have me here on 
any terms; I often feel that I must be a 
trespasser, but yours is the kindness that en- 
courages trespassing. Au revoir.”’ 

Mrs. Thornton lingered for a moment. 
Her eyes were fixed in thought ; a faint smile 
hovered on her lips. Then, with halfa sigh, 
half happy little laugh, she entered the house. 
Mrs. Deering was in the library, where, 
ensconced on a luxurious lounge with the news- 
paper in her hand, she was resting from one 
social effort before the necessary preparation 
for the next 

‘Well, Elsie, the luncheon was well cooked, 
was it not?*’ Mrs. Deering remarked, as her 
daughter entered. 

*¢ Oh, yes, excellently. I think it was quite 
a success,’ Elsie answered. ‘‘ Anything in 
the Record?*’ She threw herself wearily in 
a rocking-chair, and held out her hand for 
the paper which her mother had dropped at 
her entrance. 

‘<Nothing at all, my dear. Only some 
stupid accounts of all the things we have been 
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to this week. I think it is the dullest paper I 
ever read ; I have never seen anything in it 
yet that interested me in the least. Good 
heavens ! my child, what is the matter?*’ 

A faint, sharp cry of ‘* Mother’’ had inter- 
rupted Mrs. Deering, as she rambled on. She 
beheld her daughter pale as death, with fixed 
eyes, staring at the harmless, divided sheet. 
In an instant Mrs. Deering was by Elsic’s 
side, and, following the direction her finger 
pointed, read : 

«¢ Count Frederic Von Umberg, of the Ger- 
man Embassy at Washington, and Mr. Rich- 
ard Mortimer Thornton, of England, were 
registered yesterday at the Malvern.”’ 

Never had the compositor in the Record 
office been the proximate cause of more as- 
tonishment, curiosity, bewilderment and de- 
spair, than when he set up that stick of type. 
For a moment there was dead silence in the 
little library at the Sea Grasses. Then Elsie 
spoke, almost in a whisper : 

‘¢ What does it mean? Oh! mother, what 
can it mean?”’ 

‘¢I don’t know, how should I know? It 
cannot be he, it cannot. It must be some 
one else, a similarity of names. You know 
we have every reason to believe he is dead.”” 

Elsie shook her head in silent misery ; too 
dazed to speak , too crushed to hope. 

‘‘ Mother,’” she said presently, in a low, 
strained voice, ‘‘we never really had any 
proofs, you know.”’ 

‘Proofs! No, I suppose not.’’ Mrs. 
Deering was one of those women whom anxi- 
ety and trouble make irritable. ‘* How could 
we? You remember we went to Paris the 
very night you were married. Then cholera 
broke out at Naples the next day. It was 
weeks before we could get any answer to our 
inquiries, and what did we learn then? Dr. 
Abercrombie, the only man who knew the 
whole story, had died of the epidemic ; the 
English clergy had gone—Heaven knows 
where—and as for the hospital authorities, 
you yourself saw the letter from the Directeur, 
stating that so many patients had died during 
the plague that they had not had time to keep 
proper records. Everyone said, when you 
married him, the man couldn't live twenty- 
four hours ; and that he should not only have 
recovered, but afterward survive a siege of 
cholera, seems scarcely credible.”’ 

«« But, mother, if it should be he! If it 
should be, what shall Ido? What will peo- 
ple think ? What will they say?” 

«¢ My dear child, don’t go on in that way ; 
don’t borrow trouble. We must find out 
first who he is. He may be a perfect stranger, 
with only the coincidence of having the 
same name. He may be some impostor who 
has learned the story of your marriage and 
is here to trade upon it. If I saw him I 
know I could tell at a glance if he were the 
man.*" 

«¢ Still, mother, think of the scandal. Oh, 
how can I face it, how can I bear it?*’ Elsie 
moaned piteously. 

“I don’t see why there should be any scan- 
dal. Ifhe isan impostor we can hand him 
over to the police ; it would be only just as if 
we had caught some common thief trying to 
steal the silver. If, by any chance, it should 
be the same man, then we should have to try 
to arrange matters quietly. All he probably 
wants is money. You remember Dr. Aber- 
crombie told us he was penniless. Fortunately 
no complications have occurred to put you in 
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a false position. You have never been at- 
tracted by any other man, and you know we 
never really said he was dead.’* Mrs. Deer- 
ing was pacing up and down the little room. 
She did not notice the deep flush which 
mounted Elsie’s brow as her mother’s words 
recalled the happy thoughts which had flitted 
through her mind scarce a half hour past, when 
she bade John Fairfax au revoir. 

**Mother! Mother!’’ she exclaimed, ve- 
hemently, starting to her feet, ‘*we must do 
something ; we must know the truth at any 
cost.”” 

‘< Yes; that’s just what I have been trying 
to think out. I might go to the Malvern and 
demand an interview. But then he might turn 
out to be a perfectly innocent stranger. No, I 
believe our best course is to act just as if noth- 
ing had happened. We must go to the club 
dance to-night. If he isthere, as he probably 
will be, I will know at once if he is the man 
you married. If he is not, so much the bet- 
ter ; the coincidence of the name will be com- 
mented upon, and that will be the end of it. 
If he is the man, why, I must obtain an inter- 
view with him on one of the deserted piazzas. 
As I say, he probably is only after money. 
This I will offer him on condition that he 
keeps up the illusion that he is a perfect stran- 
ger, and will leave the place in a few days. 
Once he is gone, and curiosity stifled, we can 
arrange about a divorce somewhere in the 
west.”” 

*¢I could never face all those people with 
this thing hanging over my head. Oh, 
mother, don’t, please don’t ask me.”’ 

*¢But you must, Elsie. The only way to 
avert a scandal is to face the whole matter 
just as if it did not concern us in the least. 
Besides, the more I think of it the more I be- 
come convinced that it will turn out a false 
alarm. The man you married must be 
dead.”* 

The mother and daughter passed that long 
afternoon going over and over again the same 
ground, conjecturing, hoping and fearing, 
until it was too late to go to the musical 
at Rockledge, and the carriage which had 
been waiting for over an hour was sent back 
to the stable. 

But Elsie was only half assured, and it was 
with a heart heavy with dread and apprehen- 
sion that at nine o'clock that evening she took 
her seat by her mother’s side in the carriage to 


-be driven to the dance at the Kebo Valley 


Club. 


(To be continued.) 





Oh, I’m tired of these sonnets 
Made to trim their modest bonnets 
By the scribbling girls of days that were 
genteel. 
For I’m wild with eager yearning 
To exchange my storied earning 
For an animated bust upon a wheel. 
D. M. 
SEMPER IDEM 
He : ** What degree are you taking? ” 
Sue: **Oh, a Ph.D. of course. These 
full-sleeved gowns are perfectly sweet. The 
B.A.’s are so dowdy.”” 


SHE FELT SAFE 
Mr. MEANITALL: ‘‘ This is Leap Year, 
you know. Why don’t you take advantage 
of it ?”’ 
Miss Coquetre: ‘I do. I flirt all I 
want to, knowing that none of the men will 
propose 
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HIM DISAPPROVES OF THE COSTUMES AND THE 
BEHAVIOR OF THE STAY-AT-HOME MAN— 
THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE ALPINE 
STRAW HAT—SENTIMENTAL 
AGAIN BUT A NEWPORT 
INVITATION WAKES 
HIM TO LIFE 


Here is a fascination in town, viewed 

i from a midsummer standpoint. It is 

true, it is not unlike going through a 
deserted cemetery, or one full of silent occu- 
pants, for that matter. There are times when 
1 really admire Mr. Howells. He idealizes 
the commonplace, and in a recent article he 
gives an excellent and graphic picture of New 
York in the middle of July. And yet in all 
this desert you now and then meet people 
you know. 

The men, like domestic cats, become quite 
rakish as soon as the holland and muslin 
covers the furniture and the front doors are 
barricaded. They, as a rule, become Bohe- 
mian and boisterous. They frequent the same 
old laissez aller resorts and believe really that 
they are enjoying themselves. And I do not 
doubt they do, ‘‘ throwing constraint to the 
winds.’” In these phrases, Mr. Howells finds 
consolation, their triteness being suited to 
midsummer. I can remember when, as a boy, 
I came from the far south in July to visit 
New York, and the first sight of the spire of 
Trinity Church sent through my childish 
heart a thrill of joy, just as in a few years 
afterward the twin towers of Notre Dame had 
the same ecstatic effect. 

To-day I doubt if I could be moved by a 
sight of the North Pole or any other rare 
vision of unfrequented locality. Such is one’s 
condition of a mind tempered by age and 
experience and held firmly in the resolution of 
utter control. 

I went from resort to resort, not seeking 
for novelty but only to derive a little diversion 
from the kaleidoscope of humanity. 

What a negligent race we are becoming. 
I met several men I knew, but the dinner 
jacket had been eschewed and they looked as 
they had just come from their hot Wall 
Street offices and had dined in their business 
négligé. Intown, during midsummer, license 
in clothes is allowed as well as laxity in the 
choice of one’s company is tolerated, but then 
there is a limit to all things. I am a stickler 
for cleanliness and also for good morals—if 
only on the surface. You cannot persuade 
me that in America a man may be seen in 
public with women—I am putting the case 
plainly—to whom he could not introduce his 
mother or sister, not to say his wife. It is 
done in Paris, but you do not expect to find 
anything morally or physically clean in that 
place. I am not a prude. I am not a prig. 
There are some things, however, which go 
beyond the bounds of decency. We may be 
whitened sepulchres—all right. A sepulchre 
is not an unsightly thing as viewed from the 
outside, and the mausoleum is perhaps at 
times quite decorative. There is no reason, 
however, to exhibit the contents. 

I wonder if the négligé shirt, the cotton 
tie and all the summer butterfly paraphernalia 
is going by the board. The great shops are 
having wonderful sales and shirts and ties are 
being ‘‘given away.’’ So far, the autumn 
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prospects show a return to the quiet, dignified 
dress of a gentleman. The four-in-hand is 
worn in England almost universally, and 
black seems to have come back in favor. 
Now and then, in these flaunting summer 
months, one meets a man one knows in all the 
glory of a red tie and a pink shirt, but this 
apparition is to be encountered in town and 
not at Newport. I am not so averse to linen 
clothes in the ‘‘altogether,’’ but I would 
leave white duck trousers to the school boy 
and the suburbanite. The russet or brown 
leather boot is also doomed, and gray has 
taken the place of brown in the color of 
cloths. 

The straw hat is popular in England, and I 
see a wild statement that everyone will wear 
that abomination know as the Alpine straw 
because the Duke of York has been seen with 
one. The folly of either the Prince of 
Wales or the Duke of York leading the men’s 
fashions is exploded. The prince dresses quite 
well for a man of his age, but who ever knew 
of a sailor who knew how to dress? The 
Duke of Clarence was always well groomed 
and well turned out. The Duke of York 
impresses me as being a bit slovenly. Heisa 
very good young man in his way, but one who 
possesses no personal magnetism whatever. 
But to return to the Alpine straw. It is stiff 
and unbecoming, and it gives a man an opera 
bouffe appearance that is ridiculous. 

The English are trying hard to make the 
morning coat—a species of cutaway—fashion- 
able. This also will hardly be popular here 
as the design is too stiff and the lounge or sack 
coat is so much more complete. 

After all, in dressing well, one should avoid 
what is common. As soon as the masses are 
arrayed in a fashion, then avoid it. Few if 
any women look otherwise than common and 
dowdy in what are known as ‘ shirt-waists,*’ 
and very few men can envy the mass of color 
which is presented to them in the haberdasher 
shop windows. 

I have returned to my country house. 
Meadows has had it reopened. My neigh- 
bors have nearly all departed for fashionable 
spas and I am very much alone and at rest. 
From the distance there is the hum of insects, 
and the hoarse cry of the tree toads, and the 
dismal croak of far-away frogs in neighboring 
marshes join in this rustic evening concert. 
They seem to me as the taunts of conscience 
in old age, chiding me for not having done 
better things. Perhaps my life has been a 
waste, but in its desert there are green shades, 
and grass and water and trees, upon which 
one’s memory loves to linger. To me at 
times solitude is a blessing. We need in the 
score of our lives a few minor passages. I am 
fond of those in which there is no tremolo of 
the violin—that is too exciting—but when the 
clarinet and the reeds mark the melody. And 
do you know that at just at one of these 
times if there would appear before me the 
forms of old companions, of old friends, of 
those loved, gone before—if only one of these 
out of the chaos of ages should enter the room, 
stand beside this desk, and, stretching forth a 
hand, say: ‘* Come,’ I would lay down my 
pen, and, without one regret, turn my back 
upon existence, and go forth into the realms 
of the unknown. But death seldom comes to 
us like this, when we are deliciously tired, and 
when the spell of a narcotic melancholy is 
upon us. 

(Continued on page 104.) 
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(Continued from page 101.) 

My mind is rested. My soul has had a 
sleep, and I arouse myself from my forty men- 
tal winks, anew man. I scribble off an ac- 
ceptance to a Newport invitation; I write 
about the purchase of a new trap ; I telegraph 
my tailor for a book of samples for an autumn 
lounge suit. I mix myself a ginricky, and 
undressing and bathing, I throw around me 
the mosquito netting of my couch, and sink 
to pleasant dreams. 





WHAT SHE WEARS 
OO) 


NEWPORT FASHIONS 


| Es élégances touch elbows at all the 





watering places in July and August, 

and the women are on the alert for 
their social innings. Spectacle joli it is with- 
out doubt, and as interesting to watch as a 
fox chase when the fox is unusually astute and 
wily, and has been known to have caused dis- 
asters not a few. The season earns its pres- 
tige at a few fashionable centres, and in one 
in particular every day in those two months 
is as gay and illuminating from a clothes 
point of view as a Grand Prix réunion. What 
a flamboyant sight of innumerable colors, of 
silken and diaphanous gowns and millinery, 
of glittering, sparkling trimmings, rare laces, 
precious gems and the latest personal adorn- 
ment. At Newport alone is this summer 
picture seen at its best, set in residential gor- 
geousness, and environed with the splendors 
of wealth. There must one look for what is 
smartest, and find the models of fashion’s 
latest caprice. The outside world takes de- 
light in these fine leaders, and enjoys with 
pride being their followers. What Newport 
women do and wear is a law from east to 
west, north to south. The chronicle of their 
doings serves as an ideal for many a woman's 
ambitious efforts exerted toward the advance- 
ment of her family, in obscure corners of the 
land where her sacrifices must be great but 
her hoped-for compensations dazzling in the 
future. Woman's first step in her social ad- 
vancement is to dress well. Pretty gowns 
like pretty women should be admired wherever 
they are. 

No one can complain of a rarity of either 
in America, as every neighborhood of any 
pretension sets up a casino, which is the shrine 
of fashion, first and foremost, where to be 
smart is to insure success. If there was a 
doubt about the becomingness of linons, 
casino gatheririgs would forever dispose of it. 
There they reign supreme in all the lovely 
beige tints, very pale écru, yellows and rus- 
sets. Silk grass lawns are the most chic by 
far, whether plain, embroidered in white or 
pink, blue, yellow, mauve, or wrought with 
marvels of lace incrustations, supplemented 
by many fine needlework traceries and lavish 
use of lace edgings. Nothing is half so smart 
as some of these exquisite frocks. 


COSTUMES OF GRASS LAWN 


I came to that conclusion at the Casino 
this morning, for at my side sat a handsome 
matron in her prime, wearing an unusually 
yellow one built over yellow silk. The skirt 
was plisséd its entire length in broad spaces 
and joined to bands, a quarter of a yard wide, 
of cream-white guipure lace, showing the un- 
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der silk with charming effect through this 
lovely web. The round bodice was entirely 
plissed and seamless except fora broad gui- 
pure band in front, which was bordered by an 
inch-wide black velvet, on which, at equal 
distances, sewed on in pairs, were velvet 
bows with turquoise buckles not much larger 
than a button. The waist was girdled with 
a narrow ribbon velvet, fastened by a turquoise 
buckle set in brilliants. A black velvet rib- 
bon tour de cou, with pointed plissé guipure 
falling over. The sleeves were of yellow silk 
ballonné, covered with grass-lawn plissé and 
finished at the elbow with black velvet brace- 
lets and bows. A yellow chip hat was worn, 
with a wide brim, having bunches of black 
tulle at the sides, a mount to a pair of black 
paradise ospreys curling over in opposite di- 
rections. Long black suéde gloves and in 
one hand a closed parasol, with white lace 
cover, the handle in shaded ivory, mounted 
in percé gold. 

A pale écru grass-lawn which a young 
matron had on was quite as smart, but built 
over white silk. The entire skirt was em- 
broidered in white cotton with motif of bluets, 
bud, flowers, foliage and stem in charming 
confusion grouped closely about the bottom, 
and branching upward with much grace. 

The same design was carried out in diminu- 
tive size on bodice and sleeves, the latter fit- 
ting close to the arm without any top fulness 
whatever. To preserve the effect of width 
across the shoulders, which has not yet passed 
out of fashion, a bewitching cape of Valen- 
ciennes plissé was worn rounding and dipping 
slightly in the middle of the back, and flaring 
off in front in a smart way, being attached to 
a white satin ribbon choker with bow in the 
back, and those pretty half ruffles tumbling 
over, of the same Valenciennes which fell 
from the wrists over the hand. A white satin 
girdle with a smart bow on the left, together 
with jeweled chain and monocle sparkling 
alongside, gave the prettiest finish. Nosooner 
did I observe the Leghorn hat, beautifully 
fine, and such a shape, than I said mentally a 
‘¢Carlier’’ creation, for no one has such 
genius for that sort of hat as Mme. Carlier, 
who adores them. Clouds of sky blue tulle 
now hid, and then uncovered, a wreath of blue 
roses, with blue paradise plumes nodding and 
swaying in the breeze, and a pretty white 
Russian net veil drawn with utmost precision 
over the face. A blue ribbon and lace entre- 
deux parasol with white enameled ribs and 
stick, a crystal mount to the enameled handle, 
all of which was delightfully appropriate. 


TRANSPARENT WHITE MATERIAL 


How deliciously soft and fresh are the white 
Swiss muslins and white mousselines over col- 
ored silk slips! Several of them were flit- 
ting about, but there was one seated in my 
vicinity, and such a simple little beauty. The 
skirt hardly showed a gore in the back ; was 
shirred with cords over a rose-pink slip. In 
front, on the bottom of the skirt, there was a 
nine-inch flounce of yellow point appliqué. 
As a heading, a band of Swiss slit in spaces 
with a striped pink and yellow ribbon running 
in and out, and on the left end three broad 
loops smartly pulled apart. A very chic idea ! 
Bodice of pink taffeta fitted to the figure and 
from waist-line to bust draped with a beauti- 
fully embroided Swiss flounce, the scalloped 
edge uppermost, and through which were slits 
for the pékiné ribbon to run through, both 
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back and front, with this difference, that on 
each side of the bust two loops were pulled 
out, while in the back there were none. 
Tight-fitting pink silk sleeves quite wrinkled. 
From shoulder seam around the back a half 
puff of the embroidered flounce was set on as 
drapery. The effect was very pretty indeed. 
Choker and wrist frills of point appliqué, with 
pans or tabs of ribbon loops at the sides. The 
lace in front caught by an emerald dragon 
brooch. 

Charming was the Louis xvi. hat of white 
straw wound about with pink tulle until it 
was almost hidden. On the left branches of 
green orchids and a pink aigrette. 


MAGPIE COSTUME 


Black and white toilettes fascinate by their 
variety and charm and attract the eye in the 
largest assemblage by their individuality. 
Very unique was the one I saw later in the 
day: with skirt of ivory-white crépe de chine, 
untrimmed, built over white silk, with ja- 
bot of crépe scarfs on each side of front 
breadth. A black satin bodice corps ajusté, 
or tight-fitting, with half-high collar, divided 
in the back, and embroidered delicately in jet, 
the design embraced with a spiral one in the 
centre of the back. The fronts were half 
closed and filled in with broad frills of plissé 
white tulle, which mounted up into the collar 
spaces in many rows. For sleeves, there were 
short flounces of black tulle plissé flaring out 
over close-fitting ones of white crépon, which 
had tulle plissé frills at the wrist. On the 
shoulders broad black satin bows, and the 
waist belted in with black satin sash ribbon, 
double bows in the back, with short ends 
trimmed with a deep plissé flounce of black 
tulle. Nothing could have been in more per- 
fect taste than the capote of large white roses, 
without foliage, with one upstanding black 
feather in the back. The hair was dressed to 
perfection for the bonnet. In the back rolled 
over a cushion of moderate size, throwing 
such a soft glint of color on the hair in its 
ripplings, while in the centre was a loose twist, 
quite prettily done, that gave the needed out- 
line. White gloves and white silk parasol, 
covered with black tulle plissé, with carved 
jet handle. 

The most satisfactory gowns for petite 
tenue are white grenadines. They never seem 
to get out of order, but stand all weather and 
no end of wear and tear, looking smart to the 
last. I have liked one built over white silk, 
the skirt untrimmed and the bodice round, 
but laid in three broad plaits in front, the 
back bias and seamless. From under the 
centre plait in front, quite high toward the 
collar-band, are two small white satin revers, 
covered with guipure and embroidered in fine 
green pailletes. A little below, from each 
side plait, another revers of the same size and 
finish is spread out, giving an exceedingly 
pleasing effect to the figure. The bodice is 
belted with a green and white striped ribbon, 
plissé into fans over the hips. A green velvet 
collar-band, with pointed guipure ruff, was 
very becoming. The sleeves, simple modern 
gigots fitting the lower arm, had lace frills at 
the wrist. Such a pretty hat of white satin 
straw was worn, the crown rather high and 
covered almost entirely with two shades of 
green tulle. Perched on the top of the tulle 
was asingle American Beauty rose with 
foliage. 

(Continued on page 106.) 
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(Continued from page 104.) 
MIDSUMMER HATS 


One never tires of repeating that hats grow 
prettier and prettier day by day. The floral 
cache-peignes were a happy idea, and go far 
toward becomingness, and give the back of 
the head such a pretty contour. The ‘* mush- 
room**’ and ‘*jam-pot’’ hats look so well 
trimmed with ribbons and quills on young 
heads. I admire dark foliage trimming, and 
as for the roses they are the perfection of art. 
A hat of green rush straw covered with white 
tulle trimmed with guelder roses in masses, 
was a dream of beauty and simplicity. A 
brownish straw hat wound with yellow tulle 
doubled with golden brown, and hedge roses 
for trimmings, is a charming combination. 
Lawns and roadways are abloom with gay 
parasols which in the distance look like gigan- 
tic flowers flying through the air or growing 
under trees where bevies of girls are gathered 
together at morning concerts. 


WHY NOT POSTER PARTIES? 


The poster craze has taken London by 
storm, and hostesses are giving a ‘‘ Poster 
Party *’ as the newest of new entertainments. 
It is to be hoped that the summer will not pass 
without the ‘¢ Poster Party’’ gaining: success 
on this side of the water, and affording charm- 
ing opportunities for artistic costuming. Bar 
Harbor, Lenox, Tuxedo and Newport would 
do full justice to Beardsley and Grasset. It 
appears that the hostess in sending out her 
invitations suggests on the card which poster 
or magazine cover he or she to whom the in- 
vitations are addressed isto copy. A clever 
hostess would omit this last clause. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL AT HOME 


THE FICHU MUCH WORN ON AFTERNOON AND 
EVENING FROCKS, 


Otwithstanding the almost tropical heat 
N that we are obliged to endure in town 
this week, London is a veritable par- 
adise for womankind, for the most fascinating 
sales are going on in all the big shops. Ex- 
quisite hand-made lingerie for a mere song 
and dainty blouses at half their usual price are 
the attractions which bring together women of 
all degrees. For instance, at an unusually 
advantageous sale in a West End shop the 
other day, I was brushed into on one side by 
a very full-blown female who smacked of the 
type commonly known as the wife of a retired 
grocer, while on the other side was a sweet- 
faced woman ina simple black and white silk 
morning frock, who proved to be the Duchess 
of Albany, also on bargains intent. English 
women affect these blouses, as they call them, 
very much, wearing them with different skirts. 
They are made of silk, chiffon, and lace and 
are very lovely, but I still maintain that there 
is something very inartistic in having such a 
decided contrast between the skirt and bodice, 
however handsome each may be in its way. 
Afternoon and evening frocks are all made 
with fichus, and extremely picturesque they 
look on even the simplest gowns. Grass linen 
has had its day among really smart women ; 
the consequence is that one can buy a dress 
length of the sheerest linen with duchess lace 
appliqué for a ridiculous price, which is not a 
bad pian if one is going to rusticate on the 
Continent. At the garden parties and in the 
park one sees the best-dressed women in or- 
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gandies, all-white frocks covered with butter- 
colored lace, and pale shaded canvas over 
colored silk ; this latter material is newer than 
anything else. I saw a charming frock at 
Henley of pale gray canvas over a light green 
silk, the little jacket-effect bodice having a 
fichu and vest of white chiffon and butter lace. 
The hat worn with this was a small green 
straw of a real apple shade, with a tiny frilling 
of butter lace edging each row of straw, 
while a large white rose with its foliage stood 
up on one side, balanced on the other by 
a rosette of white chiffon. The simplicity 
of the costume being chic and so refreshing, 
in the extreme heat, which came as such a 
surprise to our poor Yale men. 


THE UNMATED COSTUMES AND THE QUEER 
CARDS OF SOME OF THE VISITING AMERI- 
CANS 
All the Americans in London flocked down 

to Henley, and the women in their pretty 
frocks added much to the brilliancy of the 
scene. The men who are attracting the most 
attention over here just now are the members 
of the ‘*Honorable and Ancient Artillery 
of Boston ;*’ they are being tremendously 
féted, the Queen and Prince of Wales having 
each received and entertained them at Wind- 
sor and Marlborough House, while most of 
the prominent men in town have endeavored 
to make their trip to England a memorable 
one. I must confess, however, that these 
worthy gentlemen from Boston make rather 
an extraordinary appearance in uniforms made 
for the occasion, which do not match each 
other in any particular; the effect is quite 
curious. Then their cards are a little out of 
the common, being larger than the accepted 
size, say by some two or three inches, having 
the name printed in large letters across the 
middle, a stars and stripes and Union Jack 
lovingly entwined in the corner, and a list of 
the various ranks held by the individual 
printed in the other; the flags, I must tell 
you, are printed in all the glory of their 
respective colors. 

Certain people in town whom I called 
upon yesterday were, I think, quite surprised 
to find my card a conventional piece of card- 
board and were really moved to ask me if it 
was not usual in America to have a little 
picture on one’s card, ** showing, don’t you 
know, what one’s profession is."” As I am 
not a veteran of the late war I shall have to 
eschew the flags and be content to have my 
plate engraved with an ink-bottle, pen and a 
few blots, in order to keep up the fashion set 
by my adopted countrymen. 


ROYALTY AT THE OPERA 


At Covent Garden, the other night, I had 
the advantage of sitting opposite the Royal 
box while listening to Melba and the De 
Reszkes in Romeo and Juliet. The Princess 
of Wales, who, by the bye, is such a devotee 
to music that she arrived before the overture 
and stayed until the end of the opera, looked, 
as usual, young and charming in a silver-gray 
brocade, with superb diamond and pearl orna- 
ments. The two young Princesses wore 
mauve satin gowns, with sprays of queer 
faded red flowers over the shoulders. Prince 
Carl was, of course, in attendance and beam- 
ing at Princess Maud. The Duchess of York 
was in pink satin and wore magnificent jewels, 
but could not be called beautiful, as she 
shows a tendency to follow her mother’s— 
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the Duchess of Teck—example and becom- 
ing frightfully stout, or—to use the expression 
of rather a pedantic woman whom I heard de- 
scribe a person of decidedly generous propor- 
tions—as having a ‘‘ pleasing rotundity.” 
The Duke of York, on the contrary, seems 
to improve with years and shows a determina- 
tion of character that, it is to be hoped, will 
make him a wise ruler one day. 


OPEN-AIR CONCERTS IN BEHALF OF CHARITY 


Just before the close of the season there are 
always a lot of bazars and concerts for the 
benefit of the numerous charities in London, 
but it seems as if the money collected was not 
sufficient to meet the demands. For several 
evenings lately, on my way home from some 
function, I have run across a sight which, I 
am told, is quite a usual one here. In the 
midst of a crowd will be a coster’s cart, drawn 
by a donkey, holding a small-sized piano, at 
which will be seated a masked man in evening 
dress, accompanying a girl whose cloak and 
mask do not conceal the fact that she is a 
lady. Atthe end of each song a footman, 
with a silver salver, passes through the crowd 
and collects money, most willingly given to 
the girl who will thus use her talents to help 
her fellow beings. These open-air musicales 
generally occur between ten and eleven o’ clock 
at night, when, I am told, these amateurs 
collect as much as ten pounds in one even- 
ing. 

A SENSIBLE DUCHESS 


I was quite amused to see the Duchess of 
Marlborough leave the Queen's garden party 
last Monday on foot and go quietly down 
Pall Mall with her husband rather than wait 
in that crush at Buckingham Palace for her 
carriage. She looked very charming in a frock 
of white muslin and insertion over yellow, 
the bodice having touches of turquoise-blue 
ribbon. Her hat was a picturesque affair of 
white straw, black feathers, pink roses and 
turquoise-blue rosettes. Elise. 

London, 15 July, 1896. 


THE ARTLESS VILLAGE MAID 


Ripping before the mirror true, 
In patent leather (they’re number two), 
She scans with bland and calm survey, 


Herself, hand-glass upheld, this way 
Then that, as girls al] do. 


No wonder she delights to view 

Her pretty image. Would not you, 

If in the glass you saw a face 

Peach-hued and sweet, beneath the lace 
That adds enchantment new ? 


No wonder she complacent seems, 
And at the mirror smiles and beams. 
** Ah, mother, dear,’” she says, ‘‘ I know 
My toilette is perfection.’’ So, 
Indeed, her mother deems. 


‘© Now up the broad aisle I can go 
In peace supreme. There is, you know, 
Such virtue in a faultless dress, 
Scorning the petty consciousness 
Of flaws to hide from view.”” 


She looks again, a prouder pose 
To give her hat, and pin a rose 
Upon her breast. Then, smilingly, 
‘*I’m going now,”’ she says. ‘*Good-by !”’ 
Yet one more look—she goes 
C. H. Thayer. 
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SOPHIE HENSLEY 


Rs. Sophie Almon-Hensley, whose 
M portrait is given above, is the 
daughter of the late Rev. Henry 
Pryor Almon, D.C.L., of Nova Scotia, a 
descendent of Cotton Mather, of Massachu- 
setts. She was born in Nova Scotia and 
educated in England and Paris. For her 
mastery of the technique of verse she is in- 
debted to Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts, for- 
merly Professor of English Literature at 
King’s College, Windsor, N. S. She has 
written for Canadian magazines and papers, 
but with the exception of a small volume of 
poems, published for private circulation, A 
Woman's Love Letters, recently issued, is 
her first published work. 

Miss Almon was married to Mr. Hubert 
A. Hensley, of Stellerton, N. S., in 1889, 
and is now a resident of this city, where her 
lectures on Browning have attracted much 
favorable notice. To her training in the 
technique of poetry Mrs. Hensley adds a fine 
natural taste, with an ear for rhythm. 


PERSIS YORKE, BY SIDNEY CHRISTIAN 


It would seem as though the sum of 
human misery was sufficiently complete with- 
out the vast quantity of dolorous and dreary 
writing which shares with the erotic and the 
immoral the labors of so many writers of 
the present day. 

Well written, giving close studies of human 
nature, with interesting scenes and odd char- 
acters, the story of Persis Yorke is divided 
into Bewilderment, Rebellion, Resignation 
and Comprehension, Through these cheer- 
less states of mind one follows the heroine. 
Starting with the inspiriting incident of Miss 
Yorke’s having the burden of a worthless 
father and a beautiful light-minded sister on 
her shoulders she gradually emerges from 
being a drudge in a girl’s school to the state 
of a happy wife and mother. 

This condition is the one labelled Compre- 
hension. We have heard other names for it, 
far shorter and more comprehensive ones. 
But perhaps if the sun never shone, and the 
sky was always gray, that would be what 
benighted creatures would call loving; as 
they would call the dull, stale and unprofita- 
ble level of their morbidness, living. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


TRUMPETER FRED. BY CAPTAIN CHARLES 
KING 


This little story of army life on the west- 
ern plains is in Captain King’s best vein. 
The hero is a boy, son of Sergeant Waller, 
army born and bred, the pet of the regiment, 
who can ride like the wind and blow a bugle 
with the best. With others of his detach- 
ment he starts out from Fort Laramie, com- 
manded by a lieutenant fresh from West 
Point—‘‘ twenty-nine men, all told, and a 
small boy’’—to bivouac on the Niobrara 
Crossing. Terrible trouble, indeed, befell 
the “ young officer boy’’ that night, and 


Trumpeter Fred into the bargain. Brave 
Sergeant Waller’s heart will ache with shame 
and disgrace while he tries to find his boy, 
who so mysteriously disappeared with some 
four hundred dollars of the men’s pay. There 
will be much riding hither and yon, fighting 
with bands of redskins, hairbreadth escapes 
and a court-martial ere Trumpeter Fred 
comes back, all of which is duly chronicled 
by Captain King. (F. Tennyson Neely. ) 


VIENNA 
(From Our Own Correspondent ) 


Ell, here I am at Teplitz Schonan, 
in this the gem of Bohemian wa- 
tering places, listening to the mil- 
itary music, which plays every afternoon in 
the park, admiring the glorious landscape of 
mountains and woods and falling waters, 
which forms a beauteous belt around Teplitz, 
and also enjoying in the morning the sul- 
phurous baths which, I am told, will forever 
cure the pain of that troublesome ankle of 
mine which I managed to smash when in 
hot pursuit of the hounds last year. I had 
been urged by my over-zealous physicians to 
take the mud-baths, too, but courage failed me 
to comply with their desires in that respect, 
and so I rest content for an hour before 
breakfast every morning in my pretty blue 
porcelain tub amid the prismatic bubbles 
formed bythe hot spring water, which runs 
continually through it, coming directly from 
the purring source out of its bed or rock, all 
garlanded with wild passion flowers and 
maidenhair fern. 


SOME PRETTY RAIN-PROOF CLOTHING 


Many are the Russian, Austrian and French 
élégantes who are at the present moment 
here, but unfortunately we have had so much 
rain lately that even the prettiest of dresses 
flavor already of the autumn, and it looks 
sad indeed to encounter so many felt hats, so 
many cloth gowns, even when they obvi- 
ously come out of the hands of the “ Bon 
faiseur,’’ and also many wraps on dainty 
shoulders which would look so much prettier 
seen through the meshes of light summer 
fabrics. Nevertheless, I must record here the 
fact that for the first time in my life I have 
had the fortune of seeing some really pretty 
rain-proof clothing. A young Russian prin- 
cess who is staying at the same hotel as I am 
has shown her good sense by providing her- 
self with several suits made of shot rain- 
proof material, in delicate pearly hues, which 
are really some of the most charming things 
that one may well see. It has always struck 
me that our waterproofs were hideous, but I 
am rather ashamed to confess that my intel- 
ligence was not sufficiently great to invent 
something new and startling in this direction. 
This honor was reserved to sweet little 
Princess Sonia, who is a perfect dream of 
loveliness, and who looks like a tiny fairy 
when, armed with a stout violet-wood stick, 
in guise of a wand, she sallies forth in spite 
of the pouring rain, clad in her admirably 
fitting suits of waterproof silks, with a small 
hood drawn over her golden curls, for long 
walks in the drenched but fragrant woods 
about here, from whence she brings back tall 
sheaths of mountain blossoms in her wee, un- 
gloved hands glittering with gems. In order 
to give my fair readers an idea of how these 
waterproof garments are made I will describe 
the costume which pleases me best among 
them. It is of changeable pink and almond 
green “taffetas imperméable,’’ the skirt 
clears the ankle well, and is finished off by 
ten rows of stitching. 

It is worn overa pair of knickerbockers, 
made of silk and tucked into a pair of smart- 
looking ‘‘taffetas imperméable’’ gaiters 
buttoned with silver, The corsage is jacket- 
shaped, provided with a hood,and fastened 
over a waistcoat of dark green material also 
impervious to the rain. Now, is that not a 
pretty idea? 

We dance almost every night, either at the 
Casino, when we can manage to obtain one 
of the big halls for our own private use, or at 
the villas of one or the other of the numer- 
ous great ladies who have rented them for the 
season. The evening costumes are simply 
charming and compensate us for the enforced 
dullness of our day attire ; in one word, from 
chrysalis we become butterflies as soon as the 


sun has made an apology for retiring, al- 
though this luminary has seldom been on 
view during the day behind the purple range 
of mountains and a thin veil of drizzling 
rain. My Russian friend has never yet ap- 
peared a second time in the same gown. She 
bursts upon us every evening like a bright- 
tinted rainbow, enveloped in silver-broidered 
gauzes or pearl-sewn satins, and last night 
she donned a marvelous frock of linon, 
sparkling with shreds of crystal, fringed with 
real field daisies and constellated with so 
many diamonds that she gave one the im- 
pression of having rolled herself in some 
moonbeams, 


A WOULD-BE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN WHO 
LACKS THE ESSENTIAL QUALITY OF TASTE 


Archduchess Stephanie has made a short 
apparition here. She is more than ever set 
on being proclaimed the best-dressed woman 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and her 
toilettes are well-nigh countless. I do not 
admire her taste much, however ; she is too 
fond of brilliant colors and of tinsel, but 
still she certainly dresses with effulgent ele- 
gance. Every time I see her clad in multi- 
colored stuffs [ cannot help thinking that, 
under the circumstances, she is displaying an 
amazing lack of tact, especially when she 
does so in Austria, where the remembrance 
of her husband is still so vivid and so cher- 
ished. Quict hues and more modest shapes 
would have been better in place, and she 
does not realize how very much she makes 
herself disliked by her flighty, laughing, 
** evaporée ’’ ways. 

I am going from here to Ischl, to stay for 
some time in the neighborhood of my be- 
loved Imperial Mistress, and from thence I 
will be able to send you, my dear readers, 
some court news, social and fashionable, 
which I hope may amuse and please you 
better than this short record written from 
green Teplitz. Baroness Walssee. 

Austria, July, 1896. 


SULITELMA 
A TRUE SKETCH OF A CAT 


Ulitelma is the name of a beautiful tiger 
S puss cat handsomely marked with black 
stripes and rings. Her throat, breast 
and feet are white. She was given the name 
of Sulitelma by her mistress, who had bestowed 
several names upon her, but finally decided 
on the present name for its musical sound, 
and for a little mining hamlet in Norway 
where lives a friend of Sulitelma’s mistress. 
Suli, as she is more frequently called, wan- 
dered away from her first home when she was 
about two months old, it is thought, and, fol- 
lowing a deacon’s wife, entered the open door 
of her present abode, where, from the first, 
she has been held in warm affection. 

She approved of her new surroundings at 
once, and decided to remain. She soon ruled 
the entire household, every one bending to 
her despotic sway. She was permitted great 
freedom, and at once showed her good taste 
in selecting the handsome damask chairs and 
sofas to repose on. Nothing was too good for 
her. She proved very frisky and oftentimes 
mischievous. Like all cats, she was very 
fond of looking out of the window; it made 
no difference if delicate lace draperies came 
between her and the glass, for one day she 
scratched at the curtains, making ugly holes, 
but she succeeded in having her own way, and 
by tearing the lace reached the desired spot 
close to the glass. She was only gently 
chided for her deed, and continued in her mad 
pranks all the same. She had a wonderful 
faculty of winding herself behind and around 
costly vases and pictures which were low on 
the floor, without doing any damage; at such 
times she seemed to have an intuition that she 
was performing too near rare articles ; she was 
very careful and extremely graceful. 

She was fond of curling down in big bask- 
ets or in an open drawer which had been left 
open. Once she was missed, and some one 
passing a closet heard mewings, and opening 
the door no cat appeared, the mews continued, 
and a drawer, which was partly open, was 
pulled out, but still no kitten, but she soon 
sprang out, having tucked herself away at the 
back of the drawer. She was petted like a 
child, given toys and playthings to amuse her- 
self with, but she seemed to enjoy rolling 
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cranberries better than anything else. Some 
one sent her one of thuse colored stuffed cot- 
ton cats. She never had been used to play 
with her own kind, and when she saw this 
representation of her tribe she thought at first 
it was a living comrade, She advanced 
slowly and cautiously toward the cotton cat, 
her back slightly raised, her tail somewhat 
enlarged, nearer and nearer she drew, and 
when near enough to touch the inanimate 
playmate she made a sudden little plunge and 
put out her soft white paw and gave the 
dummy a gentle pat; meeting with no te- 
sponse, she turned away with a crestfallen 
air, and ever afterward showed disgust and 
indifference, though she did, on a second en- 
counter with the cotton cat try to wiestle 
with it, but has since scorned that imitation 
of her tribe. 

One day, some one sent Suli a fancy leather 
collar; with it were two bells to be put on if 
desired. Suh’s mistress had intended to 
purchase one for her, but had not quite the 
heart to make her wear one, as she disliked 
a ribbon so much, but when Suli’s mistress 
saw the pretty band she hoped Suli would be 
more favorably inclined toward a decoration 
than before, and she attached the silver bell 
to the ring in the collar, as that corresponded 
in colors with the collar so well. Suli’s 
mistress armed herself with an apple, and 
while treating the pet to a portion of the out- 
side, she fastened the present around Suli’s 
neck, At first she did not mind it so very 
much, but when she found on trial that it 
would not come off she stood on her hind 
legs and tried and tried to get it away. She 
finally rolled over and over in a frantic way, 
until at last she fairly stood on her head in 
terror and rage. 

She went through this performance twice, 
and then her mistress, fearing if left to herself 
she would go into fits, took the collar off, 
when Suli at once became quiet. She thought 
it a very pretty plaything then, but now she 
wears it and enjoys it, and it is very becom- 
ing to her. 

One beautiful bright morning, the first day 
of June, 1895, when Suli had been at her 
present home about nine months, she was let 
out as usual before her breakfast, as her mis- 
tress thought she would be more inclined to 
return for her food. It was sucha fine morn- 
ing Sulitelma thought she would, for fun, 
take a little ramble before eating. She looked 
in at the neighbors’ window and saw them 
eating their breakfast, then she walked over 
to the field, her favorite resort, and, getting 
frightened, she ran in an opposite direction 
from home, and found herself in a strange 
part of the town—she appeased her appetite 
by taking other cats’ food left on doorsteps. 
She was lost a whole week ; her devoted mis- 
tress left no stone unturned to find her, A 
reward of $5 was offered, and that finally was 
the means of her recovery, and, at the end of 
the week, in the evening, Sulitelma was 
brought back to her home and balcony. A 
strict watch was kept over her, and she was 
not allowed to go out alone, and many a chase 
did she lead her mistress over a stone wall 
and in tall wet grass. 

As the heat increased Sulitelma’s mistress 
decided to go away to Maine for a change of 
air. At first she thought she would leave 
her pet with a friend, but she finally decided 
to take Suli with her, as no one she thought 
could take the care as well as herself. 

The kitten had never been near or seen or 
herd the steam cars, and when the train came 
to the station she nearly hadafit. She strug- 
gled and performed such violent antics within 
that basket that her mistress had some diffi- 
culty in holding it. Some one who was 
standing near saw the little scene, and laugh- 
ingly said: ** Animated luncheon.’’ Sul- 
itelma became quieter after awhile, when she 
found she was not hurt. She was a little 
warm on the long journey, but the untiring 
devotion of her mistress kept her from any 
suffering—the lids of the basket were opened 
ofter.—and the dainty pet was treated to bits 
of salmon and milk. 

Sulitelma never had such a good time as 
she did in the Maine cottage among the trees 
near the river. Her only cause for terror, 
was the iceman’s dog, but he only came oc- 
casionally, and she was carefully guarded 
when he appeared. At night she slept in a 
rocking chair in her mistress’s chamber 
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quietly until morning, not jumping down or 
moving about until the light came. 

On Sunday Sulitelma went to walk with 
her mistress, and, as the latter picked flowers, 
Suli followed her like alittle dog. She comes 
at her mistress’s low call quicker than for 
anyone else, and, although it is proverbially 
known that cats love places better than per- 
sons, this cat seems to have a special fondness 
for her mistress. 

Sulitelma has had her picture taken several 
times, but they have not been very satisfac- 
tory, and in one of the pictures her mistress’s 
foot was a better likeness than Suli. 


OUR FAMILY SKELETON 


Ne day Aunt Lucretia, my mother’s 
QO only sister, came from Cleveland to 
make us a visit. Our house at 
Pelton was an old-fashioned, rambling, com- 
fortable type of building, full of unlooked-for 
nooks and corners, such as are not often now 
to be seen. The immediate household was 
asmall one. It consisted, in addition to my 
mother and me, of but three individuals—a 
cook, a waitress and Aunt Hannah, my 
mother’s nurse and housekeeper for many 
years. 


Dear Aunt Haanah! I can see her now, 





AUNT HANNAH 


with black-mitted hands, sober-colored 
gown, prim white cap, *kerchief folded with 
mathematical precision over her bosom, and 
a Jaige black curl on either side of her face 
depending from a water-wave of black hair, 
smoothed with much care over her forehead. 
What a motherly, homelike, cheerful face 
was hers! Had I my way, this story would 
rise to a eulogy of Aunt Hannah as she 
stands thus revealed from among many half- 
forgotten memories of the past. 

The evening of my Aunt Lucretia’s arrival 
she and my mother sat chatting in the par- 
lor, and although I had gone to bed at my 
usual early hour I soon heard them coming 
upstairs. After bidding one another good- 
night each went to her room and the house 
lay plunged in silence. 

It was one of those profoundly quiet moon- 
light nights in summertime when the earth 
lies hushed and dreaming in a stillness more 
than ordinary. The moonbeams shining 
through the windows filled the rooms with 
the ghost of daylight. 

I was dropping off into a delightfully sound 
sleep when every sense was startled into 
wakefulness. What was that? From Aunt 
Lucretia’s room, near mine, there came a 
series of shrieks, and then—an absolute si- 
lence. Leaping from the bed, my blood all 
a-tingle, and yet wondering, in a semi-con- 
scious state, whether or not it was a dream, 
I reached the door, tore it open and stood in 
the hall. My mother at that moment came 
from her room, lamp in hand. Together 
we hurriedly reached mv aunt’s chamber. 

The pale, fear-stricken face we saw I 
should hardly have recognized as hers. Ina 
voice she vainly strove to render calm she 
told us a strange story of how, half sleeping 
and half waking, she had felt a hand ‘gently 
touch her upon the shoulder. Waking on 
the instant, she had seen standing beside the 
bed, while seemingly bending over her and 
plainly visible in the moonlight, a figure 
clothed in white. 


But what a figure! It was that of an old, 


old woman, whose receding lips, half parted 
in a fixed and ghastly attempt to speak, dis- 
closed her toothless gums glistening in the 
light. Her hair, white as snow, hung in 
scanty locks over the phantom-like shoul- 
ders. Her sunken cheeks were wrinkled 
like an ancient sheet of parchment, and from 
the open, sightless eyes nothing but vacancy 
of intellect looked forth. Stricken speech- 
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trouble her no more, was the ancient crone 
who had paid us the midnight visit three 
years before! My aunt’s description had 
been so graphic and had so forcibly impressed 
itself upon my mind, that I at once knew 
her to be the same. The cavernous cheeks, 
the weird wisps of snow-white hair tossing 
about her wrinkled forehead, the toothless 
mouth, the shrunken lips moving as though 
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THE APPARITION 


less by fear, my aunt, watching as though in 
a trance, saw the figure glide noiselessly from 
the bedside and as noiselessly through the 
open doorway. Then, finding her voice, she 
screamed aloud and roused us. 

After her recital not a word was spoken by 
any of us for some minutes. 

‘“ Lucretia,’’ then said my mother, in a 
solemn voice, made all the more distinct from 
the silence which surrounded us, ‘* Lucretia, 
can you, in your present waking state seri- 
ously believe that you saw what you have told 
us ?”” 

‘Believe it or not, as you choose,’’ re- 
plied my aunt, with some heat, ‘* but, as 
far as it concerns me, not another night 
would I pass in this place for all that you 
could give me. If necessary, I would swear 
that I saw this thing as I havetold it. Yes,”’ 
she continued, becoming more and more agi- 
tated, ‘I would swear to it on—on—the 
Apocryphal.”” 

No arguing could convince her that she 
had been deceived by an exceptionally vivid 
dream, and, truth to tell, so unnerved was 
she, although ordinarily not an imaginative 
woman, that we sat up with her until the 
first faint signs of dawn came from the east. 

In the morning, directly after breakfast, 
my aunt departed, bag and baggage, nor 
could her sister's reasoning, entreaties, or 
further questioning alter in the slightest de- 
gree her expressed conviction that our house 
was haunted. 

As time went on we finally ceased referring 
to the incident. Nearly two years afterward 
we moved north, renting our old home toa 
friend, and, although we did not mention the 
fact to him at the time, we hoped that the 
vision of that night might be included among 
the fixtures of the house. 

We had been in our new home some 
months, when one evening while in the sit- 
ting-room my mother wished to see Aunt 
Hannah anent some housekeeping details. I 
volunteered to find and summon her for the 
purpose, thinking I had seen her upstairs 
shortly before. 

I reached the housekeeper’s door and 
knocked, concluding that she was reading, 
as she often did of an evening. 

Receiving no reply I turned the knob, 
opened the door, and stood upon the thres- 
hold, peering in. 

A lamp with low-turned wick stood upon 
the little centre table, shedding but a dim light 
on a portion of the chamber. Seeing no one 
I was about to retrace my steps, when a gleam 
as of something white moving behind a screen 
in the corner caught my eye. 

** Aunt Hannah,”’ said I, ‘* is that you?”’ 

No answer came. 

Stepping forward involuntarily, I looked 
behind the screen. 

Shall I ever forget the thrill of horror 
which shot through me at what I saw ! 

There, standing with one hand out- 
stretched, as though bidding me leave and 


in a vain endeavor to speak, all, all were 
there. 

For a moment I stood as though bereft of 
sense. I remember gasping in a low voice 
‘¢]—J—want Aunt Hannah.”’ 

And then, the apparition, spectre, phan- 
tom, whatever you may wish to call it, mak- 
ing as though to move toward me, I incon- 
tinently fled. 

When I reappeared in the sitting-room 
the pallid face she saw doubtless convinced 














TRACKED TO ITS LAIR 


my mother that something very unusual must 
have happened. Before I could manage to 
say a word in explanation she was upon her 
feet, questioning me by looks as well as 
words. I finally articulated, ‘* Upstairs— 
the ghost—Auntie saw.”’ 

My mother was a woman of strong char- 
acter, prompt to act when she could see a 
necessity for so doing. She seized the lamp, 
and saying in a determined voice, ‘* Now, 
once and for all we shall see what this thing 
means,’ bade me follow her. Follow her I 
did, with my heart, I confess, in my boots. 

The door of the dreaded room stood opened 
wide as I had left it. In we went, but noth- 
ing could we see at first, to explain the 
enigma. 

I watched my mother closely, and after 
what seemed ages, but probably were seconds, 
lifting the lamp high, her clouded face 
cleared up and she broke into a smile—half 
grim and half amused. She pointed to 
various curious articles scattered about the 
room. 

And there the whole sad truth came out. 
Alas and alas! That my most fondly cher- 
ished illusions should have been so rudely 
shattered. 

For there, upon the table, on the floor, 
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upon the mantelpiece, some scattered frag- 
ments gracefully depending even from the 
towel-rack, we found Aunt Hannah as she 
daily appeared in the eyes of a too-credulous 
world. é 
We found her teeth, her hair and many 
other artificial aids to beauty, while behind 
the screen, shivering with the cold, crouched 
our Family skeleton—the mortal remnant of 
our dear Aunt Hannah. F. Wheeler. 


CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 


THE FRENCH CRISIS 


He struggle which has been going on 
| in France for the last four months 
has not yet been brought to a con- 
clusion, and one is inclined to doubt, what- 
ever the outcome of this controversy may 
be, whether France will ever reach a point 
when these crises will not occur until her con- 
stitution has been revised. The whole 
matter at issue is whether the legislative 
power shall continue to be vested in two 
chambers, both elective, or whether the 
Senate shall be abolished and all authority be 
given to one chamber. The three functions 
of government, legislative, executive and 
judicial, which our Constitution so carefully 
apportions to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, the President and the Cabinet, 
and the Supreme Court would then reside in 
the Chamber of Deputies, unchecked and 
supreme, This single chamber would be, 
indeed, responsible to the people, but with 
such power in its own hands as might for a 
long period of time prevent the will of the 
nation from making itself obeyed. The 
Bourgeois Ministry, which has been forced 
to resign, was apparently in favor of a Single 
Chamber; so are a large number of the 
Deputies and the Radicals and Socialists in 
general, while the Senate, the President of 
the Republic and, it is supposed, the majority 
of the French people are strongly opposed to 
such a radical change in the constitution. 


DEFECTS IN THE FRENCH SYSTEM OF GOVERN- 
MENT 


Three months ago the Senate passed a vote 
of censure on the Minister of Justice, M. 
Ricard, and the Chamber of Deputies, at the 
appeal of M. Bourgeois, the Prime Minister, 
supported M. Ricard and the Cabinet. Three 
times the Senate voted ‘‘no confidence ’’ in 
the Government, and three times, on the 
same questions, the Chamber of Deputies 
supported the Ministry, so that M. Bour- 
geois, with the Chamber of Deputies at his 
back, was in a position of antagonism to the 
Senate. He chose to assert that he was not 
required to resign by the adverse vote of the 
Senate, as he had the confidence of the di- 
rectly representative house and was not re- 
sponsible to the Senate. The weak point in 
this argument was that the French Senate is 
an elective body as well as the lower house, 
and cannot be considered as on a par with 
the House of Lords. The English Cabinet, 
of course, is only responsible to the House of 
Commons; and when it is shown by an ad- 
verse vote in that house that it has lost the 
confidence of the majority of its members, 
and so theoretically of the voters, there is no 
alternative but to resign. 

But the system in France is a weak com- 
bination of those of England and the United 
States, and until a change in the French 
Constitution is made, making the Cabinet 
independent of Parliamentary majorities as it 
is in this country, it seems probable that the 
Government must lack stability. The fact 
that the President of the Republic appoints 
the Premier, and that the Premier’s term of 
office depends upon a majority in one or both 
of the legislative bodies, combined with the 
fact that both houses and also the President 
are elective, and so subject to the influences 
of party strife, makes the whole governmen- 
tal staff, so to speak, too inter-dependent. 
The balances are not nicely adjusted. A 
change in favor of republicanism, pure and 
simple, such as we have in the United States, 
would be far the better, and would be a far 
wiser revision of the Constitution than one 
which would abolish the Senate and re-estab- 
lish, practically, a government by Conven- 
tion, 

(Continued on page 110.) 
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Perfect 
Taste 


is evinced by the use of the 
very finest writing paper, of 
delicate and artistic finish. 

Persons of perfect taste 
will accept no substitute 
for 


| | hiti 
Sold by all artistic station- 
ers. i 


‘* Wedding Etiquette” mailed 
for a stamp. : 


Whiting Paper Company, 
New York. i | 


Holyoke. Phil’a. Chicago. £ | 
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A to buy High- 
Class China 
GOOD and Rich Cut 
ge is from & 
PLACE , You save a 
*s per cent. on 
your purchase, and have a 
large, well-assorted, up-to- }} 
date stock to select from. 
Can we serve you? Cata- 
, 4a logue No. 6 F free. 
ras ** Buy Gis end Glass 
Pisa. 
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LOUIS’ VUITTON’S 


“AMERICANS FAVORIT 


TRUNKS & BAGS 


PA RIS. 1. RUE scRiBeE 


ES BRANCH 


AMI f f 


LONDON. 


57, AVENUE MARCEAU 
454 STRAND 


Peirce 


Solid Silverware 


In Tea Services, Dinner 


| Services, Dessert pieces of 


all kinds, in Forks, Spoons 
and Knives and all small 
table wares, this house offers 
one of the largest stocks of 
exclusively solid silver in 
the United States. Buyers 
whose taste leads them to 
desire true forms, appropri- 
ately but not over-deco- 
rated, will find the stock 
one specially chosen to serve 
their wants. 


Tueopore B. STARR 


— | 206 Fifth Ave., Madison Sq,., 


New York. 





| Palmer Pneumatic Tire Co., - Chicago, Ill 


"Pacts About Pneumatic Tires mailed on request. 
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Whatever 


details of her dainty attire 
a lady intends to keep in- 
visible—will be so abso- 


lutely, if her gown is 


fastened with the famous 


DeLong Hook and Eye. 


See that 


hump? 


RICHARDSON & 

De LONG BROS., 
Philadelphia. 

Also makers of the 


CUPID Hairpin. 
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EVANOLA 


Cream of petroleum. Is indispensable 
for the tofiet. It willallay all irritation 
of the skin, beautify the complexion, 
making it clear and soft. For sunburn 
and tan it is unequalled. Can be used 
both externally and internally. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


MENNEN’S ts 
TOILET 
POWDER 


Approved by high- 
est Medical author- 
ities as a Perfect 
Sanitary Toilet 
Preparation 
for infants and adults. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Positively Relieves' 
Prickly Heat, ay —y Chafed Skin, Sunburn, etc. 
Removes Blotch es; makes the skin smooth 


=e 4 TAKE nO 3u STiT ES. 
(Nome th s heeny =. FR E E 


Nie 5. mail 
SamrLe 
Gerhard. iieanen Co., Newark, N. J. 





Vogue Binding Cases 


Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored "cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hoid- 
ing thirteen copies 
of Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure- 
ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
of $1.25. 

This is a superior 
binder, with no - 
ting, punchin 
defacement o' the 
paper necessitated, 

t is light and dur- 
able, and looks like 
4 5 bound volume, handsomely designed. 

A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most 





agreeable to the touch and cap ae in gold, supplied | 


for $2.25, postage free. This leather-bound case is 
designed especially for drawing-room tables, for 
which it makes a handsome ornament. 
Address, 
VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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* BIAS 
* VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDINGS 


A bias corded velvet with a cord edge especially 
rich and elegant for finishing silk skirts. 


If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials maiied free. 


** Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to wake dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 2c. 


S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 609, N. Y. City. 





BROWNS 


French 


DRessinG 


For Ladies’ 
and Child- 
ren’s Boots 
and Shoes 















Ask your.dealer for Brown’s French Dressing 
and accept no other. 





HE TRIP TO NEW YORK 
will of course include a visit to 
THE “POPULAR SHOP” 
(where the styles are set), 
for a leisurely look through 
THE “LIBERTY * FURNISHINGS. 
{ English Stuffs for Hangings and Furniture: 
| Proper Foreign Papers for Walls: 
og & Comfortable Chairs & Settles: f 
the “* Nieuw Amsterdam "’ Blue Deift Ware : 
BG Not Sampled nor Catalogued,. } 
social P. MCHUGH & CO., 424d St., West 
NEW YORK. At §th Ave. 
“ Wall Papers and * Liberty ' Fabrics— 
Carriage Free to all parts of the States." 
(Trademarks reg’d.) 
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Hartford Single-Tube Tires eclipse 
the world. We began making Hart- 
ford Single-Tube Tires six years ago 
and have advocated them from the be- 
ginning. Insist on having the genuine. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York. Philadelphia. 





Chicago. 
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(Continued rom page 108.) 

When M. Bourgeois refused to resign upon 
the adverse vote ot the Senate, and when M. 
Faure, who was President of the Republic, 
was urged to demand the resignation of the 
Ministry, refused to do so on the ground that 
he could not exceed his constitutional rights, 
the Senate for the moment announced its 
decision not to force a crisis, but to leave the 
matter at issue between itself and the Chamber 
of Deputies to the consideration of the people 
at the next election. 

Parliament then adjourned for the Easter 
vacation, but just previous to its adjournment 
the Chamber voted the credits for the Mada- 
gascar budget. The Senate reassembled on 
21 April, and seized upon the opportunity 
for revenge by adopting a motion by a vote of 
171 to go, deferring all discussion of the 
Madagascar credits until a new Ministry had 
been formed. This meant that the Senate 
refused to recognize further the Bourgeois 
Ministry, as it considered that the Cabinet 
should have acknowledged the Senate's au- 
thority by resigning after its adverse vote. 
As the expenditure necessary to maintain 
troops in Madagascar is vitally important to 
the dignity of France’s foreign policy, and, as 
this money had to be granted by Parliament 
before 30 April or the funds supplied by the 
Ministry, the Cabinet undoubtedly was put 
in an awkward position. 

The Chamber of Deputies, which had ad- 
journed on 2 April, not intending to meet 
again until 19 May, was summoned to meet 
on 23 April by M. Brisson, President of the 
Chamber, acting under M. Bourgeois’s in- 
structions. M. Bourgeois had evidently be- 
lieved that President Faure was in sympathy 
with him, but he must have been undeceived 
and realized that for the moment there was 
nothing left for him but resignation, though 
afterward, perhaps, the deluge might be 
turned on. After the formal opening of the 
Chamber of Deputies he took the step, which 
is considered unprecedented and unconstitu- 
tional, of announcing to the Deputies his in- 
tention of resigning with his colleagues before 
he had placed their resignations in the hands 
of the President of the Republic. He said 
that the Cabinet thought that patriotism im- 
periously commanded that they should subor- 
ainate everything to a question of national 
dignity and security. On this ground, and 
because the Senate refused to sanction indis- 
pensable expenditures, they resigned, but re- 
affirmed their adherence to the principle that 
the Chamber alone is able to make or un- 
make cabinets. And this principle has still 
to be fought over, and definitely settled it 
must be some day. The Deputies, after 
listening to the Premier, reaffirmed their 
former assertion of preponderance, which is 
really tantamount to saying that the Minis- 
ters are accountable to the Chamber alone. 


THE DEBATABLE QUESTION AS TO WHAT WOULD 
HAPPEN IF PRESIDENT FAURE RESIGNED 


It seemed at one time very probable that 
President Faure would resign as Casimir-Pé- 
rier did in a less critical situation. This would 
have necessitated the joint meeting of Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies at Versailles and 
forming themselves into a national assembly 
for the purpose of electing a chief magistrate. 
Except in this contingency the National As- 
sembly cannot convene without the consent 
of the Senate, and for the purpose of altering 
the Constitution in the manner desired now 
by the Radicals the Senate’s consent could 
not, of course, be gained. The question has 
been raised whether, in case of President 
Faure’s resignation and the consequent con- 
vening of the two Chambers in joint assem- 
bly, any other business could be transacted 
except the election of a President? Could 
the National Assembly, meeting to elect a 
chief magistrate, revise the constitution ? 
It appears that a rule has been passed by 
that body itself, providing that only such 
matters can be debated as have been 
specifically prescribed for discussion by the 
two Chambers voting separately on the bill 
authorizing the joint session. This should 
answer the question in the negative as 
surely as the attitude of the Senate precludes 
the possibility of its consenting to meet with 
the Deputies for the purpose of revising the 
Constitution at the present juncture. But a 
crisis in France is very much like the pro- 


verbial dry weather, when all signs fail and 
the wisest dares not prophesy. The Premier 
called by President Faure to succeed M. 
Bourgeois is the French McKinley—M. 
Méline—the -eader of the Protectionists and 
a member of the Moderate Republican party. 
His Ministers are men who have continually 
opposed the measures of the previous Cabinet, 
and there can be no doubt that a complete 
reversal of policy will be undertaken by 
them. 

M. Méline once created an Order of Agri- 
cultural Merit, and the decorations given to 
its beneficiaries are of such a vivid green that 
they have suggested the leek to the Parisian 
mind, and the Premier is derisively dubbed 
‘‘ Father Leek’’ by the wits cf the opposi- 
tion. 





Bout this time of year the country 
A home is being more or less beauti 
fied all of the time, and it is mcre 
than probable that some or many 
china toilet sets for the bedrooms 
must be purchased, One finds these 
in most artistic and attractive dis- 


play. A great improvement has 
been made within the last two or 
three seasons, for instead of the 
china ‘* receiver’’ to match the set 
being an exceptional addition only 
to be found in the high-priced sets, 
it is now included in the cheaper 
sets also, thus doing away with the 
use of the tin receiver, than which 
nothing can be less attractive or 
more primitive. hi 


HANDSOME TOILET SETS 


One of the most elegant of these 
toilet sets complete in twelve pieces, 
that is including covers, which is 
the manner of counting these 
affairs, is of an English china which 
has a rounded-out surface in plain 
color, green, red, yellow, etc,, a 
line of gold running between these 
flutings. On the water pitcher the 
upper half is of white china with 
raised butterfly design in gold. 
Price, $45. A very slight variation 
in this style of set, i.e., having all 
the pieces one color, makes a dif- 
ference of ten dollars in the price, 
as the line of separation between 
the white and colored China must, 
one is told, be overlaid with an 
extra marking of gold. Therefore 
the same set in one color is $35. 
Again, in flower designs if the 
flowers are all of one color they are 
stamped on the china, but where 
varieties of shades or colors are used 
the outline alone is stamped and the 
shadings done by hand. A 
very fine set is one with 
gay-colored chrysanthemums 
painted on a white ground. 
The receiver is painted on its 
upper half only, making a 
very clean-cut, pretty effect. 
Price, $24. In blue and 
white, of the deep shade of 
blue beloved by the admirer 
of the ‘‘willow’’ pattern 
china, is a handsome set of the so-called 
** Old Tower’’ pattern, The shape of the 
pitcher is low and squat, and the soap dish 
square, heavy, and perhaps one might say 
clumsy, but it savors of old times, and is 
on that account attractive. Price, $12.50. 
Chintz patterns of single flowers scattered 
over the white background are favorites and 
very dainty indeed, Price, $17.50. Of odd 
shapes one sees few. 


OBLONG BASIN AN ODD VESSEL 


The oblong basin is a little unusual, and 
very chic, although found among the cheaper 
sets. One in stamped design of blue or red 
bow-knots and roses is extremely pretty. 
Price, $9.50. A set of very pretty Carlsbad 
ware, of cream-white china with deeper 
shadings of brown leaf pattern and small me- 
dallions in heavy gold, is usable in a room 
of any or many colorings, Price, $7.50. 


An odd contrivance of Doulton patent and 
ware, is a vessel with handle and square- 
shaped mouth, which sets on an iron stand 
and holds water; instead of the pitcher of 
usual use, tilting forward to pour out the 
water into the basin. These sets, in other 
respects like their fellows, range in price from 
$12.50 to $60. A pretty design is the Etrus- 
can border in bright red coloring, the white 
china of the centre veined. Price, $7.50. 
Water fowls standing in meadow grasses is a 
handsome design seen on one set. Price, 
$18.50. For the nursery one finds the familar 
Mother Goose pictures which always delight 
the little ones. These come in two sizes, 
one a toy set which, however, could be put 
to practical use. Price $8.50 and $12.50. 
A very handsome set in deep pink china has 
a raised leaf pattern outlined with gold. 
Price, $40 ; also plain in color, is a pale green 
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with the range of price. Most persons prefer 
the soft damask linen for the face, and the 
huckaback and crash towel for bathing. 


The great attraction of the damask is the- 


beauty of the designs woven in it. A large 
bow-knot pattern is always very graceful, and 
a double hemstitching above the deep fringe 
is very handsome. Price, $24 per dozen. 
Again, one finds in the basket-work design 
several sizes of fringed border, in some a 
colored border woven in above the fringe. 
Price of the largest size, $18, while the 
smaller are 50 cents each, or $6 per dozen. 
Six dollars a dozen is the usual price of a very 
good towel, both in damask and huckaback, 
with or without fringe; all white or with 
fancy stripes in color woven in the border. 
While new, the fringe is a great attraction, 
but after washing one finds more solid com- 
fort and wear in the hemmed edge. 










































TEA GOWN FOR EARLY AUTUMN 


set, but over its surface is painted the maiden- 
hair fern. Price, $35. 

A set whose pieces are larger size than 
most has a sprig pattern of conventional 
flowers in a beautiful shade of blue. An- 
other in blue and white has a ribbon twined 
among the flowers, and tied in most natural 
bow and ends. These sets are each $16.50. 
Another series of sets have very small pitcher 
and basin, open soap dishes and flat tooth- 
brush trays ; the fact that the pieces are small 
in size makes the price lower; the coloring 
is very attractive, and the china fine. Price 
$6.50. 

TOWELS 

Every good housekeeper will, from time 
to time, fill in her supply of house linen, 
avoiding in this way the fatigue and expense 
of buying a great supply all at once. The 
price of towels is, of course, regulated largely 
by quality, but the size, too, has much to do 


IIo 


HUCKABACK TOWELING 


In the hemstitched huckaback the yellow 
woven in the bordering is particularly at- 
tractive. At $3 per dozen they are very 
nice, but, of course, the larger size at $15 
and $18 are finer quality and altogether more 
elegant. Some very smooth huckaback, with 
satin finish and pattern in their centre, are 
handsome ; price, $1 each. For bath towels 
the Turkish, in white cotton, are soft and 
and delicious to use; these range in price 
from 19 cents to $2 each. The brown Turk- 
ish linen is heavier and rougher, which is 
preferable to some people. The most ex- 
pensive in white or brown linen are $1.50 
each. The bath mats are $1.25 for the 
usual size, $2.50 for extra large. Some per- 
sons prefer a thin blanket for under the foot- 
tub; these, in small sizes, are $2.50 the 
pair. 
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THE ART INTEREST 
A LOST ARTISTIC OPPORTUNITY 


Ne of those bountiful and inspiring 
O opportunities which the offices of 


the Church so frequently offers to art 
art—in so frequently withdrawing with one 
hand what has been offered by the other— 
has lately presented itself in the new building 
of the Roman Catholic Seminary at Dun- 
woodie, Yonkers, which is to replace the 
former St. Joseph’s Seminary at Troy, It is 
said to be the intention of Archbishop Corri- 
gan to make this training school for the 
priesthood a peculiarly American institution. 
In the hall and on the stairway of the semi- 
nary are placed life-size statues of American 
saints and martyrs, of which there is a list 
recorded in the annals of the church, and 
who present very varied characters, national- 
ities, costumes and attributes, all enveloped 
in the dignity, the sanctity of the religious 
life. In addition to the familiar figures of 
pious monks, Jesuits and bishops there are 
such more graceful and unconventional saints 
to perpetuate as St. Rose of Lima and Kateri 
Yekakwitha, the Mohawk virgin. The 
former, born in Lima, Peru, in 1586, accord- 
ing tothe New York Sun, in early child- 
hood by her great beauty soon became known 
as Rose, although her name was Isabel. She 
took for her model St. Catherine of Sienna, 
and led a most austere life, sleeping in a gar- 
den, but on a bed of broken tiles. On her 
head she wore a silver crown, around which 
were ninety sharp points which continually 
pressed into her scalp. A hair shirt, studded 
with iron nails, she wore next to her flesh. 
The Lily of the Mohawks, whose name is 
now being considered at Rome for enrollment 
in the calendar of saints, was the daughter of 
a Mohawk chief, and the first Indian convert 
to the Catholic religion, dying in 1680 at the 
age of twenty-four, after suffering much _ per- 
secution for her pious labor among her own 
people. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN DONE 


Such an opportunity as this group of stat- 
ues might have opened for picturesque and 
inspiring work to conscientious and talented 
sculptors —wearied with their eternal frock- 
coats, soldiers’ monuments and equestrian 
generals—does not often present itself, and it 
is to be regretted that the Archbishop, instead 
of endeavoring to procure for his new institu- 
tion something that would represent the best 
of the American art impulse, should have 
confided all these figures to one sculptor, Mr. 
Joseph Siebel, of this city, This artist has 
at least brought to his work great care for 
historical accuracy, and acertain breadth and 
dignity of conception and execution, if we 
may judge by the drawings made from photo- 
graphs. Another instance of this throwing 
away, or, at least, declining to make the 
most of artistic opportunities with religious 
art, may be found in the commissioning of 
Mr. Karl Bitter to execute the statues of the 
four evangelists for St. Luke’s Hospital. Mr. 
Bitter is a clever decorative sculptor, not too 
serious, and crowded with orders, and the 
evangelists can scarcely have been chiselled 
prayerfully—as evangelists should be, if chis- 
elled at all. 


THE SCULPTORS BUSY WITH ORDERS 


There are two reasons for this neglect of 
the truly artistic interest by religious institu- 
tions, one being the limited sum usually at 
the disposal of the corporation, and the sec- 
ond the fact that the best sculptors are full 
of commissions at the present time. In this 
respect they are faring much better than the 
painters. On the other hand, the growth of 
luxury and the abandonment of the primitive 
simplicity among some of the stricter churches, 
as the Methodist and Baptist, have led to 
much greater richness of ornament in the 
furnishing of the sacred edifices, and one of 
the most striking instances of this is contrib- 
uted by the recent completion by a large 
church furnishing establishment of a hand 
some reading-desk for a Quaker meeting- 
house !| This lectern, presented by a wealthy 
member of the Society in memory of a de- 
ceased relative, was executed in platinum, 
beautifully and skillfully toned down to the 
exact dove-colored shade of ‘‘his grand- 
mother’s Quaker bonnet !”’ 





AN EXHIBITION WHERE SCIENCE Is TO BE RE- 
LIZED ON TO SAVE ART FROM FINANCIAL 
FAILURE 


The West Pennsylvania Exposition Society 
is to open its eighth annual exhibition in Pitts- 
burg on g September, in connection with 
Edison’s Vitascope, which, the Dizector 
thinks, “while not, strictly speaking, art,”’ 
will help to make the exhibition a pecuniary 
success, There will be no jury of examina- 
tion, the artistic worth of the works entered 
**to be judged by the patrons of our exposi- 
tion’? ; and last year their galleries were 
visited by over 300,000 people, and eleven 
canvases were sold for $10,750. 


CHICAGO'S WELL-FOUNDED CLAIM TO BEING AN 
ART CENTRE ACTUAL A8S WELL AS POTENTIAL 


Pittsburg, Milwaukee and Chicago are ex- 
ceptionally fortunate in the munificent do- 
nations received by their art institutions, and, 
if the latter city secures the Field Columbian 
Museum, with its endowment fund of 
$2,000,000, to be built upon the twenty- 
acre park, on the lake front close to the 
business heart of the city, it will still further 
increase its present advantages. The collsc- 
tion in the Art Museum is at present claimed 
by Mr. French, the Director of the Institu- 
tion, ‘*to rank third or fourth among the 
art collections in America,’” 





Less altitudinous stage performance 
A within the city limits than that of 

the roof would certainly have failed 
of patronage for many nights during the last 
fortnight. The enterprising managers who 
have furnished mid air entertainments have 
demonstrated among other facts that New 
York even in blistering August’time can be 
made endurable if one chooses to go so far 
skyward as to meet the cool belt. 

The usual vaudeville shows are offered on 
the roof gardens. The amazing Fregoli at 
Hammerstein’s Olympia and a piano-playing 
dog at Koster & Bial’s being the two most 





surprising performers now before the public. | 


For the rest interest centres almost ex- 
clusively in forecasts of the regular theatrical 
season, which are tabulated below for the 
benefit of those amusement seekers who are 


sufficiently enthusiastic to interest themselves | 


in within-four-wall diversion, 
thermometer displaying no end of torrid zone 
eccentricities. 


FORECASTS 


Koster & Bial, autumn and winter season 
begins in the Music Hall proper 17 August. 

Thoroughbred, 17 August, at the Garrick. 

Under the Polar Star, 17 August, ee 
of Music. 

The Cotton Spinner, Grand Opera Senn; | 
29 August. 


with the 


An Enemy of the King, E. H. Sothern, | 


Lyceum, 31 August. 


atre, 31 August. 


Marty Malone, Edward Harrigan, Bijou | 


Theatre, 31 August. 
Vaudeville, Loie Fuller, Standard Theatre, 
29 August. 


The Caliph, Jefferson De Angelis, Broad- | 


way Theatre, 3d September. 

Half A King (light opera) Francis Wil- 
son, at Knickerbocker Theatre, 14 Septem- 
ber, 

AT THE THEATRES 


Casino—8, In Gay New York. 

Terrace Garden—8.15. Light Opera. 

Seid: Concert—8.10, at Brighton Beach. 

Casino Roof Garden—Variety. 

Olympia Roof Garden—8.15, Fregoli. 

Koster & Bial's—Roof Garden— Variety. 

Madison Square—R oof Garden—Variety. 

Eden Musee—Concert, Waxworks, etc. 

American Theatre—R oof Garden— Variety. 

Grand Central Palace Roof Garden— Variety 
. Proctor’s, 23d street, near 6th avenue, and 58th 
street, near 3d avenue — Variety 

Manhattan Beach Sousa’s Band, 3:30 and 7: 185 
Evangeline, 9; Rice's Circus, 3:30 and 9; Pain’s 
fireworks, 8.15. 








As good as an ocean voyage—Abbott's Original 
Angostura Bitters in your drinking water. All 
druggists. 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR | 


will make the hair beautiful, 
lossy and natural, no matter 
ow streaky, BLEACHED or 
GRAY it may be. 
t is clean, odorless, lasting. 
It does not contain an atom of 
poisonous matter. Turkish, 
Russian or Sea Baths do not af- 


fect it; neither does curling or 
crimping. Incomparanle for 
the BEARD on accoun: of its 


durability and cleanliness. 


No. 1. Black. 
No. 2. Dark 
Rrown. 
No. 3. Me- 
dium Brown. 
No. 4. Chest- 
nut. 
No. 5. Light 
Chestaut. 
No. 6, Guild 
Rionde. 
No. 7. Ash 
Blonde. 


Price, $1.50 
and $3.00. 





We make application a spe- 
cialty ant assure privacy. 
A sample of your hair color d free. 


292 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Between 30th and arst St«. (take eleva’or). 


23,469 


Collections of different Columbia adver- 

tisements were submitted in competition 

forthe Columbia Bicyclerecently offeredas 

a prize. The winning collection was sent 

by H. F. Wendall, Leipsic, Ohio, and con- 

tained 2,089 different advertisements of 
i 








STANDARD OF THE WORLD 





This contést has demonstrated in a re- 
markable manner the secure po i 

of Columbia bicycles and the wide-spread 
desire to secure one. If Columbias could 
be sold for less, the ‘use of Columbias 
would be universal. But Columbia qual- 
wert ~ —_* er maintained at its un- 


by oy one $400 TO ALL 
unvarying price ALIKE. 
Hartfer Columbia A 

the — wr ckunens Pacey by mail 
is usually asked— og cent stamps, or 


free if ov call on 
$70, $65, $50, $45. the Columbia agent 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Houses and Agencies almost everywhere. 











Mountain Side Farm, 


MAHWAH, N. J. 
MILK. CREAM. EGGS. 


This model farm is well known for the excellence of 


| its products, and its famous herd of Jersey cows. The 
. | purity of its milk (GUARANTEED 20 PER CENT 
Rosemary, John D. Drew, Empire The- | ry 


| used in every department, 


CREAM) is insured by the absolute cleanliness 
A trial order is solicited, 


New York Dairy at 622 Sixth Ave. 
THEO. A. HAVEMEYER, Prop. 


Visitors Welcome at Farm or Dairy. 








how to use 


Warren’ S 


mean 


907 Broadway, New York; 722 Marshali ne 
& Co. Building, Chicago; 7 Temple Flac 
Boston ; 1113 Chestnut Street, Patessighta. - > 
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j Whitmen’s Instan- 
taneous Checolate 
— doesn’t need it. 
Made in a jiffy, with boiling water or milk, Sold 
| everywhere, 








It doesn’t cost a cent to leara 


Waist and skirt boning ~—— free at par! ore 
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CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent, 








Send for complete line of Samples 
to the largest manufacturers 








FACING for FULLNESS t 
iS... 


The lady’s tailor and 
the season's fashions 
demand Hair CLOTH 


to fulfil every condi- 
dition - lightness, full- 

, continuance of { loth 
shape. durability 


AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, - 


Se 


Hair 





showing different colors and weights 
of Hair CLOTH In the world 


PAWTUCKET, R. L 
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DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


On THE ATTENTION AND GROOMING AND 
TRAINING oF Pets 


HARRY ST. MAUR 
No. 2 


T must not be assumed for a moment that 

I the acquiring of an animal and allowing 
it the run of the house is enough to 
make it a pet. Such an animal knows it 1s 
tolerated in the home entourage, but has 
none of the proud and happy emotions of a 
member of the household, It has neither 
duties nor responsibilities. A pet craves 
both, and the well-being of its absolute mas- 
ter or mistress is of infinite concern to it, If 
it is taught no duties it will voluntarily 
uudertake some, and they will be performed 


the room, she elected to shake her bed ag- 
gressively all over the apartment, and indi- 
cated to me with histrionically graphic gesture 
that she expected to share the bed. There 
was a moon. How often I rose and replaced 
the garment in the corner and her on it at 
this lapse of time cannot be remembered, but 
just befure sleep became my master she was 
sitting indignantly wagging her head in the 
centre of the room. When I woke in the 
morning she was in her corner, and the gar- 
ment was near by. A measure of triumph 
was mine. Rising at once and donning a 
dressing-gown, Miss Bogey, who had imme- 
diately wobbled toward me, was picked up, 
we descended the stairs and she enjoyed her 
first, but ever after invariable, early morning 
run. Wholesome animals are never dirty 
unless neglected, locked up too long, or given 





OLD SPORT—VOGUE’S DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


with the unvariableness of Dame Nature’s 
own functions, 

The cock has appointed himself the har- 
binger of morn the world over and has never 
been known to fail in his announcements 
either in the centre of India, the confines of 
China or in the walled-in back yard of the 
big city, where perhaps his attention to busi- 
ness is hardly appreciated. It is pretty nearly 
axiomatic to affirm that animals do not over- 
sleep themselves. 

There are families among whom children 
are accounted pleasant enough accidents, 
hardly responsible charges. A domestic pet 
is a self-inflicted responsibility, and unless an 
individual is satisfied with the ample reward 
of the unswerving affection and devotion of 
the animal in return for this light anxiety, 
my earnest advice is, do not own one. To 
neglect a child is criminal, to neglect an 
animal disgraceful, and to abuse it now— 
thank goodness—unlawful, The reader will 
thus see that the law of the land endorses 
the responsibility I have referred to. 

The little dog spoken of in a previous pa- 
per attached herself to me voluntarily. I 
was one of a party traveling in Tasmania, an 
Austrian colony. She was given to a lady of 
our party, but, like most feminines, she had 
a will of her own, and elected to abide with 
me. The lady who owned her, sympathiz- 
ing with her obstinacy, yielded the animal to 
me with a charming grace, merely insisting 
that, as in her present puppydom she closely 
resembled the little spring black bogey, she 
should be christened Bogey. 

She was, and the very night she was mine 
she had her first lesson in comportment. 
What her nocturnal habits had been could 
only be guessed at; but though I made her 
up a bed of a personal garment in a corner of 


improper food. An offender need only have 
his or her sins unmistakably pointed out, a 
whipping administered with an hour’s soli- 
tary confinement on the leash in the open air 
to prevent, generally any, or at most more 
than one or two repetitions of the offence. 

In administering punishment to a dog care 
must be taken to avoid injuring the animal. 
It is better never to hit or slap with the hand. 
A joint is dislocated in an instant, an eye 
hurt, or the brain jarred. Besides, hand 
blows are bestowed when the donor is under 
the influence of anger, or, at least, irritation. 
The getting a whip necessitates a most valu- 
able instant’s thought before action. When 
thrashing a dog do so as rarely as possible— 
but if it is done, let it be done thoroughly ; 
let the dog feel it; hurt it, but exercise the 
greatest care not to injure it. Bogey didn’t 
get half a dozen whippings in her life, but 
my process was to hold her by the scruff of 
the neck firmly in the left hand, and apply 
the half-dozen sharp strokes of the tiny whip 
(she was only a five pounds and a half dog) 
on her flank. While undue severity is to be 
deprecated in the strongest terms, shilly-shal- 
lying compels nearly equal condemnation. 
Threaten a child, fail to carry out the threat, 
and the child ever after will have as little re- 
gard for or reliance on the threatener as a 
business man will have for an appointment- 
breaker. Any and every animal must, if 
safety is to be insured, respect the master ; 
where they are concerned it is difficult to be- 
lieve there can be entire respect without an 
element of fear. 

I remember on one occasion fighting a 
fierce bulldog I owned many years ago half a 
night. I nearly killed the beast and he came 
near injuting me severely. In the course of 
the battle he bit two thick broomsticks in 


two (the bites were intended for my legs) and 
two valuaple leather dog whips were ribboned 
lashing him. In the end he whimpered and 
came to heel as ordered; then an hour was 
passed in fixing him up. It was our only 
disagreement. He was so gentle and relia- 
ble with me ever after that, several times, 
putting a wee baby of two or three months 
old on a pillow and placing the whole on the 
ground, Quilp would be ordered to ‘* watch 
it.” The bandy-legged old rascal would 
sniff all round, give the mite a lick or two, 
lay close down by the pillow, put one great 
paw on the infant’s clothes and give me a 
look, as much as to say, ‘‘I’m on guard, 
governor.” Neither mother, father nor 
nurse could reacquire that infant till I said 
the word. 
(To be continued.) 





ADAPTABILITY 


Lrvincston (of scholarly tastes, who tries 
in vain to adapt himself to the commercial 
conditions governing the average life): 
‘* Well, mathematics were not my favorite 
studies at college, although the higher 
branches, which are almost poetical at times, 
were somewhat congenial.”’ 

Ropcers (a business man, to the extent of 
being ‘all things to all men ’’—for business 
reasons): ** No; I never liked them, either. 
I preferred Latin and Greek.”’ 

LivincsTon (rejoiced to find a responsive 
man): ‘Why! I am greatly surprised. 
With your present taste and ability for busi- 
ness, I should have supposed you were fond of 
figures. As for myself, I love the classics ; 
and love them only, I might say.”” 

Ropcers: ‘* Me, too—(and with no hu- 
morous intent) ** I’m dead stuck on ’em.”’ 


MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


T is often said, ‘* It is not just to judge by 
appearances ;"* but this is not so, for 
there is nothing else to judge by, since 

the object of so many lives is to conceal by 
word and deed the true ‘* within.”’ As our 
clothes and our surroundings are but the ex- 
pression of our thoughts—be they high or low, 
rich or poor—they consequently do not and 
cannot deceive, however much words and ac- 
tions may. Money does not alter the situa- 
tion, and has nothing to do with it, although 
I can hear some of my readers say: ‘* My ap- 
pearance and my surroundings would be very 
different if I had money.’’ So they might 
be different, but, unless our thought corre- 
spondingly advances, we cannot bring out the 
harmonious and beautiful, according to the 
accepted standards, no matter what the ex- 
penditure. There is often more beauty ex- 
pressed in an humble home than in those 
manifesting large money value. Then, as 
to our tell-tale appearances—they speak vol- 
umes. Take, for example, two young women 
—one, with a practically limitless treasury at 
her command, but with a thoughtless men- 
talicy (not necessarily ignorance) and with a 
similar record of past generations back of 
her, and another with a limited source of 
supply, but with a knowledge of when and 
how to buy, make and wear things (the result 
of inherited and self-improved thought ). 

The former, not knowing how to do for 
herself, puts herself into the hands of some 
modiste who, no matter how great an artist 
and conscientious a woman, and with how- 
ever a large remuneration in prospect, cannot 
impart the savoir faire and the ability to fit 
her protégé into the smart framing, while her 
less fortunately placed sister (in the eyes of 
the world), possessed of an inherited and self- 
cultivated adaptability and quickened powers 
of observation, expresses this in her choice of 
toilettes and the way she wears them, how- 
ever much they may lack in money value. 
So, one with very little knowledge of mental 
phenomena can read between the lines and 
so get at the true inwardness of things. Each 
of us expresses in our appearance our calling 
in life, our station, our pursuits; and, in 
fact, the whole ‘‘ within”’ is ‘* without ’” if 
we but know how to read the signs. 

Some mentalities are so pure and beautiful 
they bid us draw nearer, while others have 
** hands off’’ written all over them, so im- 
pure and sinister are their thoughts and mo- 
tives. These attractive and repellant forces 








are ever at work, and are the Divine Lead- 
ings; and if we did but heed and follow 
them we would save ourselves many unhappy 
experiences. So our clothes, our homes and 
our general expenditures are the result of our 
thoughts, and if we train and purify their 
quality not only according to book knowl- 
edge and the wisdom of this world, but ac- 
cording to the wisdom of the Unseen (Love, 
Purity and Truth), our appearances and all 
that surrounds us would respond, and the 
result of nineteen hundred years of teaching 
and practice would be ours, for the possible 
results of this dawning twentieth century are 
but the fruits of all these past years. Then 
we would put these years of practice into ex- 
perience and reap the possibilities. 

As has been said by What She Wears, 
**In everything we do, material, mental, 
moral and ethical forces are busily at work, 
unconscious as we may be of their influences 
on our own lives and those of others.’’ 
Thus, in the daily routine of affairs, nothing 
is too trivial to be done with our undivided 
thought, and we will thus ‘‘ Reap what we 
have sown ’’—pleasing exteriors and beautiful 
homes, and so preach sermons without utter- 
ing a word. But the object of these lines is not 
to exhort, but to prove that with improved 
thoughts we can learn to separate ‘‘ tares from 
the wheat,’’ and so allow the beautiful, the 
normal, to dominate our appearance, our 
homes and our lives. Speaking of the beauti- 
ful, there is so much to-day wherewith to 


MAGPIE DINNER COSTUME 


beautify ourselves that it is an embarras de 
richesse, but as belts stand out so conspicu- 
ously this season, they being more chaste and 
costly than ever before, un petit mot con- 
cerning them cannot fail to interest. Sev- 
eral seen ranged in price from $1,200 to 
$1,450, a modest sum for a modest article. 
They are, in the first place; very narrow, 
not more than an inch wide, of fine quality 
of white leather. The value is, of course, 
in the clasp (not a buckle) and consists of 
precious stones, either a saphire of unusual 
size, shape and brilliancy, an amethyst, large 
and square (which are again in fashion), or 
a turquoise in its natural state, although 
polished. These stones, in every case, are in 
most beautifully designed settings, making a!! 
who see them covet the possessors. Other 
belts, much nearer the realization of most 
of us, are very new and dainty to wear with 
figured organdies, and indeed all summer 
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gowns. They are made of a rather narrow 
strip of white celluloid, on which are 
stamped gaily colored flowers (although they 

ave the appearance of having been painted), 
while others are in flowers of one tone, pink, 
blue, violet or green. This strip of celluloid 
js stitched by machine to a ribbon the same 
width and color of the flowers, and each has 
a slide and a buckle of an appropriate design 
in gold and silver. 

The new design in bracelets is another 
reason to tempt the coins out of one’s pccket. 
They consist of a very fine close-linked gold 
chain about twelve inches long; from one 
end hangsa gem. A very large pear-shape 
pearl, from a setting of diamonds or an ob- 
long emerald, or, indeed, whatever stone 
one’s choice dictates, and by the 
means of a small circle or slide of 
diamonds attached to the other end 
of the chain, the bracelet is made 
to fit the arm or the wrist of the 
wearer, as the jeweled end is passed 
through the slide, and so can be 
shortened or lengthened at will. 

Another design in jewelry, which 
is quite new, consists of three or five 
gold chains, moderately heavy, and 
jeweled at regular intervals but of 
graduated lengths, the whole being 
about seven inches long. These 
strands are held at either end by a 
jeweled pin, or small brooch—this 
is to be worn at the throat, or on 
the décolletage. And so it goes— 
everything and everybody contrive 
to increase and multiply our pos- 
sibilities, and so we must reply to 
the demand. 


WORSE THAN DEATH 
BY MARY F. M. NIXON 


Lang! clang ! the car dashed 
into the Clark Street tun- 
nel, 

He sat on the inside tier of seats 
and watched the passing trains in open-eyed 
amazement. 

Just from Iowa, he was; a raw country 
boy come to make his fortune in the great 





bustling city. He had not begun the ‘ for- 
tune’”’ yet, for he was ‘‘taking in the 
town ’’ in large mouthfuls, if one could judge 
from the way his huge mouth fell open. 

**Say, conductor, is the river over us 
now,”” he asked, 

“ Um,”’ was the gruff reply. 

** You don’t say,”’ looking at the roof of 
the tunnel, and craning his neck as if to see 
the waves above. 

*€Look out! you'll break yer head!”’ 
roared the conductor. 

Back jerked the youth, contenting him- 
self with sticking his elbows out over the side 
of the car, and gaping about him again with 
an air of pleased consciousness. A sharp 
clang coming from the opposite direction told 
of an approaching trolley. 

The boy looked excited. 

Suddenly, as the two cars passed each other 





there was heard a sharp crackling sound, a 
feminine shriek. 

“Oh ! Oh! O——h!” 

The lad sprang wildly into the air. 

** Jimmie gracious! my elbow! I’ve 
killed somebody ! Conductor, lemme out !*” 
and he pulled the bell rope—the wrong one, 
of course, carefully registering four fares for 
which he had not paid, and trampling over 
people’s feet in his efforts to get off the car. 

**Sit down, you fool,’’ said the conductor. 

*¢ But I’ve killed a woman. I heard her 
yell and her bones crack,’’ expostulated 
Country Jake. 

The conductor smiled a withering smile. 
He was used to it. 

‘* Where did you come from, eh?’ he 


said. ‘* Nobody's dead. The girl you ‘ killed’ 
had on puffy sleeves and your elbow mashed 
the stiffening, see !”” 


HINTS FOR TRAVELERS 


THE CARE OF FROU-FROU CREATIONS 


T is one thing to have airy fairy creations 

I in one’s wardrobe, but it is quite another 

to move said creations from one point 

to another without seriously interfering with 

their freshness and crispness, They require 

as much individual space and as commodious 

quarters as do their fair owners or a bit of 
Dresden. 

Since the choice of this season’s materials 
and make are of extreme daintiness and di- 
aphanous in quality, these demands are met and 
catered to by trunk-makers and packers, and 
so it is now possible to move with an elaborate 
wardrobe without in the least interfering with 
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its pristine beauty. Trunks are made in- 
dividually for skirts, bodices, hats and shoes. 
The skirt-trunks are canvas covered, and vary 
in length from forty to fifty-four inches, and 
each contains four trays, provided with lute 
string, ribbon or tapes to hold each skirt in 
place. 

In packing skirts the heavier ones should 
be laid in the bottom of the trunk and the 


trays reserved forthe lighter ones. Each skirt 
should be folded to fit the trunk, and the re- 
maining length should be folded over smooth- 
ly so as to make each plait as flat as possible, 
and they should always be folded above the 
stiffening used as a facing. On top of each 
layer of these heavier skirts should be laid 
under-clothes, some of which can be rolled to 
well fill in the corners and all irregularities, 
but the skirts ought first to be covered with 
a piece of cheese-cloth to protect the under- 
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fronts of the bodice are then turned back 
over the sleeves with a layer of soft paper be- 
tween, and also pinned in place. After thus 
folding a bodice it should be tied in the tray 
and so it will come out as fresh as it went in. 
Velvet must always be folded with a layer of 
tissue paper between each fold, otherwise one 
fold will press another until the whole is 
ruined. Small articles such as fans, veils, 
handkerchiefs, gloves, etc., should never be 
scattered about a trunk, but should be col- 
lected and placed in cases, which should be 
securely fastened. 

Hat-trunks are indispensable to the woman 
possessed of many hats, and particularly this 
season, when they are so large and perishable. 
These are made of basswood covered with 
canvas, and are, of course, smaller than either 
of the above. Inside is a row of hooks to 


garments from the dust which naturally ad- 
heres to skirts. Trunks and their contents, 
when filled full reach their destination in 
much better condition than do those in which 
the corners are empty, for all the garments are 
then thrown about and are crumpled and 
creased in consequence. A trunk must be 
full to properly reach its destination. 

In placing lighter skirts in the trays, they 
should each be tied in place, so that in spite 
of the baggage-smasher’s best efforts they 
reamain immovable. All trunks are now 
made with a flat top, so that they are more 
ornamental and useful in a hotel room than 
were the ‘* Saratogas,’’ so long in use, as they 
can be covered with a traveling rug and a few 
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a __ 
pillows, and used as a window seat or settee. \ 


The trunks intended for bodices look just 


like the skirt-trunks, and likewise have four 
trays, each tray being provided with tapes to 


hold the bodices in place. In packing bod- 
ices and jackets one should have a practically 
limitless supply of tissue paper at hand to fill 
the sleeves, the ribbon loops or bows, the 
perishable plastron, and to protect the lace. 


PACKING THE CORSAGE AND HAT 


Each corsage should be folded as a tailor 
folds a man’s coat, thus the back should be 
laid flat, each sleeve carefully laid over it, 
after being filled with paper, and then folded 
in half, bringing the lower end forward and 
pinning it in place. After the other sleeve 
is likewise folded and laid over the first, the 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HATS AND WRAPS 
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which the crown of each hat is fastened, and 
then each hat is ingeniously protected by a 
wire screen, which positively assures its anx- 
ious owner of its safe transportation. 


THE HAND-BAG 


Traveling bags have likewise progressed 
and are a comfort to even the most fastidious. 
The new ones come in many shapes, 
although the square tops are the newest, and 
in a variety of leathers, and are mounted in 
aluminium and gilt, and are about sixteen 
inches in length. Amber color 1s a great 
favorite, but dark green and deep blue are 
also used, and the lining of them varies from 
pig skin to heavy watered silk. 
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Parfumerie ED. PINAUD 


37 Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris. 












LATEST EXQUISITE CREATION, 


“VIOLETTE REINE,” SELS ROMAINS. 
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charges paid, on receipt of $1.25. 


The newest ae Soapiem of the (Roman Smelling Salts.) 
QUEEN OF ALL VIOLET PERFUMES, Invaluable during the heated term. When travelling be nf 
THE TRUE ODOR OF THE LIVING FLOWER. f 
| MOST EXQUISITE AND REFINED. sure to take a bottle with you. Perfumed 
: : Sold by dealers generally; when not obtainable will send a large bottle, with your favorite odor. } 
i} 


For sale at all dealers, or sent securely packed, on receipt of 60¢., charges paid. Address 


ED. PINAUD’S New York Importation Office, 46C E. 14th St., New York City (Union Square). 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free 
For foreign counties in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order Other remittances at send- 
er’srisk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
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Chevy Chase French and English Boarding 

and Day School for Young Ladies.— Halt an 
hour from Washington, D. C., by electric cars. 
French the Language of the house. Re-opens Octo- 
ber 1, 1896. Address Mile. Léa Bouligny, P.O. 
station E., Washington, D, C. 


Society : ‘ ‘ ; 
Whist 
Social Topics— Opportunities Afforded by the Present Cam- 


paign for the Study of Politics . : é ; , 


Haphazard Jottings ; ° 


The Thornton Scandal—Fiction . , ; : 


As Seen by Him . , 
An English Girl at Home 
What She Wears . 


Musical Essays—No. 111. 


Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes 


What They Read . : ‘ 
Seen in the Shops ‘ ° 
The Australian Girl 
Carriages and Equipages 
Seen on the Stage 

Current Political Questions 


Morning-Room Gossip 





DIED 


Arden.—At Ardina, Garrison’s, N. Y., 
on Thu., 13 Aug., Thomas Boyle, son of 
Richard Dean and Jane de Peyster Arden. 

Burden.—At Versailles, France, on 
Mon., 10 Aug., Emilie Vanderbilt, infant 
daughter of Florence Adéle and James Aber- 
crombie Burden, Jr. 

Codman.—At the Chateau de Laufen- 
berg-am-Rhine, Grand Duchy of Baden, 
Arthur Amory Codman. 

Van Nest.—At Lagenschevalbach, Ger- 
many, on Mon., 10 Aug., Alexander T. 
Van Nest. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Emmet-Garland.—Miss Louise Gar~ 
land to Mr. Robert Emmet. Miss Garland 
is the daughter of Mr. James A. Garland, 
Mr. Emmet is the son of Dr. Thomas Addis 
Emmet. 

Hauck-Smith.—Miss_ Elizabeth C. 
Smith to Mr. Peter Hauck, Jr. Miss Smith 
is the daughter of U. S. Senator James 
Smith, of New Jersey. 


WEDDINGS 
Baggalley-Lowrey.—The wedding of 
Mr. Herbert Lacy Baggalley and Miss Juliet 
Tyson Lowrey, which was to have been at 
the residence of Mrs. George Kemp, at Bar 
Harbor, on Wed., 26 Aug., has been post- 
poned on account of Miss Lowrey’s illness. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Paul.—Arriving Fri., 14 Aug.: Mr, | 


and Mrs. J. S. Auerbach, Mr. Oakes Ames, 
Mr. Jerome Wheelock, Mr. Clarence G. 
Allen, Mr, and Mrs. H. C. Du Val, Mr. 
Kennedy Jones and Mr. Radcliffe Baldwin. 

Havel.—Sailing Tue., 11 Aug.: Baron- 
ess von Steinwehr, Miss Florence Bayard, 
Mrs, Charles McDonald, Mr. Charles F. 
Bigelow, Mrs. George Dexter, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. Wright, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred J. Daven- 
port. 


INTIMATIONS 


Bend.—Mrs. George Bend and Miss 
Amy Bend were at Lenox last week, 

Bowdoin,—Mr. and Mrs. Temple Bow- 
doin are at Elberon, N. J. 

Cutting.—Mr. and Mrs. William Bayard 
Cutting have left Lenox and returned to their 
country-seat, Westbrook, at Oakdale, L. I. 

Day.—Mr. and Mrs. George Lord Day, 
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Mr. A. W. Hoyt and Mr. A. Fournier left 
Cowes on the yacht Fleur de Lys 2 Aug. 

Griswold.—Mr. and Mrs. George Gris- 
wold have returned to their cottage at Tux- 
edo, which they had rented for three months 
to Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer Robb. 

Goodman.—Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Goodman have closed their cottage at Lenox 
and gone to Bar Hatbor for the rest of the 
season, 

Mesier,—Mr. Louis Mesier and Miss 
Mesier have taken Mrs. Robert Rutherford’s 
cottage at Arverne-by-the-sea for the rest of 
the season. 

Whitney.—Mr. William C. Whitney is 
the guest of his daugher Mrs. Almeric Hugh 
Paget, at Newport. 

Wilmerding.—Mr. and Mrs. Lucius K. 
Wilmerding are at the Muenchinger-King cot 
tage, Newport. 

Lord Russell of Killowen, Lord Chief- 
Justice of England; Lady Russell, Sir Frank 
Lockwood, M.. P.; Lady Lockwood, Mr. 
Montague Crackenthorp, Queen’s Counsel 
and Counsel to the University of Oxford, and 
Mr. James Fox arrived on the Campania, Sat., 
15 Aug. A dinner was given to Lord and 
Lady Russell and party by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Villard at their country seat, Thor- 
wood, Dobb’s Ferry, N. Y. Sat., 15 Aug. 
Other guests present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Thomas, Mr Chauncey Depew, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sloan, Mr. James C, Carter, Mr. 
Joseph Choate and Chief-Justice Fuller. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Newport.— Miss Leary gave a reception 
with music, on Thursday last, at her cottage 
on Mill St. 

Mrs. Astor gave a reception at Beechwood, 
followed by a dinner, on Fri., 14 Aug. Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor and Miss Van Alen as- 
sisted in receiving. Present were Mrs, David 
King, Miss King, Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Cot- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs William A. Duer, Miss 
Katherine Duer, Mrs. James Gerard, Mr. 
James Gerard, the Misses Blight, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry White, Mr. James J]. Van Alen, 
M. d’Epinay, Mile. d’Epinay, Vicomtesse de 
Trederne, Baron and Baroness de Selliére, 
Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden, Miss 
Evelyn Burden, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver H. P. 
Belmont, Mrs. John Davis, General and Mrs. 
Lloyd S. Brice, Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop 
Chanler, General Whittier, Mr. C. C. Bald- 
win, Miss Baldwin, Mr. Perry Belmont, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Post, Miss Leary, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. T. Wilson, and Mr. Hugh O’Beirne 
of the British Embassy. 


At the Casino Dance, on Sat. eve., 15 
Aug., were Mrs. Charles Havemeyer, Mr. and 
Mrs, Perry Tiffany, Mr, and Mrs, C.-Albert 
Stevens, Miss Maude Hall, Mr. and Mrs, 
Victor Sorchon, Mr. and Mrs. William A. 
Duer, Miss Katherine Duer, Miss Marie Win- 
throp, Mrs. George Hoffman, Miss Elsie Hoff- 
man, Miss Ethel Davies, Miss. Gammell, 
Mr, and Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Mrs. Pot- 
ter Palmer, Miss Julia Grant, the Misses 
Gerry, Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel, the 
Misses Brice, Mr. Alfred Le Ghait, Miss 
Willing, Mr. Barton Willing, Miss Schermer- 
horn, Mr. and Mis. Elisha Dyer, Jr., and 
Admiral Luce, 

Mr. and Mis. James Stillman have sent 
out invitations to a dance at Oaklawn for 
Thu., 27 Aug. 

Mrs. David King will give a ball at Kings- 
cote on Tue., 25 Aug., for her daughter, 
Miss Gwendolen King. Mrs. King gave a 
reception on Wed., 12 Aug. 

Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks gave a recep- 
tion on Sat,, 15 Aug., at Brock hurst. 

Dinners have been given through the 
week by Mr. Lispenard Stewart, at which 
there were thirty guests, and a vaudevilie 
performance in the evening; the Misses 
Gibert, in honor of Miss Patterson Stewart 
and Mr. David Stewart, who are their 
guests; Mrs. Calvin S. Brice, at Beaulieu, 
and by Mr. James J. Van Alen, on Sunday 
eve , at which were present Mrs. Astor, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ogden Mills and Mr. Egertcn 
Winthrop. 

Mrs. Calvin S. Brice gives a dinner to- 
night before Mrs. Mortimer Brook’s ball. 

Commodore and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gersy 
have sent out invitations fora moonlight sail 
on the yacht Electra for Friday eve., 21 Aug. 
Mrs. Gerry gave a luncheon and sailing party 
on the Electra on Sat., 15 Aug. 

The Coaching Club will give a luncheon 
on Sat., 22 Aug., after the coaching parade. 
The coaches will meet at 12.30 at the head 
of Narragansett Ave., drive through Bellevue 
Ave., Ocean Ave. to Grave’s Point, where 
Mr. Prescott Lawrence will review them. 
They will then drive to the Country Club 
where the luncheon will be served. 

The bicycle parade, which was to have 
been this week has been postponed until 5 Sept. 

The lawn tennis tournament began on 
Tuesday. 

Lenox.—Lord and Lady Bray, of Eng- 
land, are guests of Mrs. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, at Shadow Brook. She has given 
several dinners for them. Miss Furniss gave 
a dinner for them at Edgecomb, Fri, 14 Aug. 
Baroness Halkett is spending the summer 
at Shadow Brook. 

Mr. and Mrs. William D. Sloane and 
family will go to Newport, Sat., 22 Aug., to 
be present at the Vanderbilt-Whitney wed- 
ding, the 25th. Miss Emily Sloane is to be 
one of the bridesmaids. Mrs. George Bend 
and Miss Amy Bend have been guests at Elm 
Court. Miss Bend is also to be bridesmaid 
at the wedding. 

A number of the Lenox cottagers are build- 
ing a club-house on a high elevation east of 
Lenox, inthe town of Washington, which is 
in the centre of a large tract of land of about 
8,000 acres in extent. The house is to be of 
wood, two and a half stories high, with broad 
piazzas commanding a fine view. It will con- 
tain every convenience commonly found in 
such places, including a bowling alley, card 
and billiard rooms, and will be fitted up with 
all culinary conveniences. It will probably 
be used as a sort of shooting-box, as the 
country around is heavily wooded and well 
watered and otherwise adapted for a game 
preserve. 

Several of the Lenox cottagers joined the 
New York Yacht Club on its cruise, in- 
cluding Mr. Clarence Andrews, Mr. Wil- 
liam D. Sloan and Mr. David Lydig, whu was 
the guest of Mr, F. Augustus Schermerhorn 
on his yacht. 

Mr. Joseph W. Burden and family went 
Tue., 18 Aug., to Paul Smith’s, in the 
Adirondacks, where they will remain through 
the month. 

Mr. Alfred Devereux and his daughter, 
Miss Mildred Devereux, are at Newport, 
where Mr. Devereux has taken the Muench- 
inger-King cottage for the remainder of the 
month, They will return to,Lenox in Sep- 
tember. 














